A REAL UPPER HOUSE. By Frederic Harrison. 
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YOUTH. 


His song of dawn outsoars the joyful 


bird, 
Swift on the weary road his footfall 
comes; 
The dusty air that by his stride is 
stirred 
Beats with a buoyant march of 


fairy drums. 
“Awake, O Earth! thine ancient slum- 
ber break; 
To the new day, O slumbrous Earth, 
awake!” 7 


Yet long ago that merry march began, 
His feet are older than the path they 
tread ; 
His music is the morning-song of man, 
His stride the stride of all the valiant 
dead; 
His youngest hopes are memories, and 
his eyes 
Deep with the old, old dream that 


never dies. 
Henry Newbolt 





THE HOWE O’ THE MEARNS.* 


Laddie, my lad, as ye gang at the tail 
o’ the plough 
And the days draw in; 
When the burning yellow’s awa’ that 
was aince a-lowe 
On the braes of whin, 
Do ye mind o’ me that bides in the 
wearyfu’ south 
While the rowan turns, 
And the bracken fades on the knowes 
at the river’s mouth 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns? 








There was nae twa’ lads frae the 
Grampians doun to the Tay 
That could best us twa’; 
At bothie or dance, or the field on a 
footba’ day 
We could sort them a’. 
And at courting-time, when the stars 
keeked doun on the glen 
Through a theek of ferns, 
Tt was you an’ me got the pick o’ the 
basket then, 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


* Kincardineshire. 


Youth — Spring Days and Blossom. 





London is fine, an’ for ilk o’ the lasses 
at hame 
There'll be saxty here, 
But the hairst-time comes and the 
spring, an’ it’s aye the same 
Through the changefu’ year; 
And the wheels ding on a’ day when 
I’m wearying still 
For the sound o’ burns; 
they’re thrashing now at the 
white farm up on the hill 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


And 


If I mind mysel’ and deave for the best 
o’ my days 
While I’ve e’en to see, 
When I’m auld and done wi’ the fash 
of their English ways 
I’ll come hame to dee; 
For the lad dreams aye o’ the prize 
that the man’ll get, 
But he lives and learns, 
And it’s far, far ayont him still—but 
it’s further yet 
To the Howe o’ the Mearns, 


Laddie, my lad, when the hair is white 
on ye’re pow 
And the work’s put past, 
And ye’re hand’s owre auld and heavy 
to haud the plough, 
I’ll win hame at last, 
An’ we'll bide our time on the knowes 
where the broom shines braw 
And the whin-flower burns 
Till the last lang gloaming shall creep 
on us baith, and fa’ 
On the Howe o’ the Mearns. 
Violet Jacob. 
The Corrhill Magazine. 





SPRING DAYS AND BLOSSOM. 





When the Spring comes, in all green 
things that grow 
New pulse of life beats warmly, all 
aglow, 
Long are the golden days. 
Fragrant and moist the gentle zephyrs 
blow 
Through the warm haze. 
Why should the flowers alone make 
haste to go, 
Swift to depart from us, who love them 
so? 
From the Japanese of Ise (about 900 A.D.) 
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A REAL UPPER HOUSE. 


The reconstitution of our Upper 
House of Parliament is at once the 
most urgent, the most difficult, and in 
its consequences the most far-reaching 
of all the reforms of our time. As an 
old historian and constitutional lawyer, 
as a veteran reformer who is absolutely 
detached from any party interest, an 
onlooker who sees the futility of all 
revolutionary hustling in such an his- 
toric monarchy as ours, I put forth 
again the same scheme for dealing with 
the problem of the Lords’ Veto which 
for years I have urged in essays to the 
public and have privately suggested to 
Liberal statesmen. 

We may start with three axioms 
which to practical and thoughtful 
minds need no discussion: 

(1) Heredity as giving any right to 
legislate is effete. 

(2) A real and strong Second Cham- 
ber is a sine qua non of efficient legisla- 
tion and government, 

(3) A true Second Chamber must 
have for its sole title personal merit 
and service combined with elective 
choice. 

For many years, and long before the 
formation of the Liberal Government 
of 1905, I ventured to insist that ef- 
fective power both for legislation and 
for administration was rapidly passing 
from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords. This became visible 
when Mr. Gladstone sustained his sec- 
ond rebuff over Home Rule in 1893; and 
in his last farewell speech in the House 
—a speech too little understood and too 
soon forgotten—he plainly acknowl- 
edged this. Now the ascendancy of 
the predominant House has burst upon 
Liberals like a thunder-storm, forcing 
them to take drastic and immediate ac- 
tion, if Liberalism and Reform are in 
our generation to have any free life at 
all. 


It must be a mind incurably light- 
headed which could regard this tremen- 
dous problem of reconstituting a per- 
manent Second Chamber as a thing to 
be run up in a crisis, or even disposed 
of in a single session. A Constitution 
like ours, with centuries of glorious 
traditions inwoven into its fibres 
and embedded in its roots, does not 
spring up from a Ministry in flux like 
the Goddess of Wisdom from the brain 
of Zeus. It is enough to exhaust the 
whole energies of one entire Parlia- 
ment of the normal term. I vehe- 
mently deprecate any attempt to rush 
a revised British Constitution in a 
Parliament “on the make.” 

As a temporary expedient to tide over 
an obstinate financial and administra- 
tive deadlock, an eirenicon between two 
contending parties, I suggest that the 
leaders of both sides in the two 
houses might agree to a simple suspen- 
sory Act by which, for a definite period, 
the legislative powers of the House of 
Lords should be transferred to the ex- 
isting Privy Council, or to a large 
Parliamentary Committee of the Privy 
Council. Such an Act (only possible 
by agreement) would be a sort of 
moratorium, as they call it in the civil 
law abroad, an “emergency exit” from 
a dilemma, an interim House of Lords 
such as would have to be found if 
Barry’s Golden Chamber—absit omen— 
were burned down. 

The Privy Council is at least as 
ancient, as historic, as honorable as the 
House of Lords. It consists almost 
exactly of three hundred members, the 
ideal number of a true Senate. Its 
three hundred members, every one of 
whom sits by personal nomination for 
known public service, immensely out- 
weigh in capacity, in authority. in ex- 
perience, the peers irreverently called 
“the backwoodsmen.” About a hun- 
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dred peers, one-third of the whole, are 
now Privy Councillors. Amongst 
them are almost every peer who took 
any part in the Budget debate, and per- 
haps all of those whom Lord Rosebery 
declared carried weight in the country. 
All living ministers, heads of depart- 
ments, and eminent public servants are 
Privy Councillors, the present and the 
late Cabinets and their colleagues; and 
I see no reason why members of the 
House of Commons need be excluded if 
they are Privy Councillors. The whole 
three hundred are men of long expe- 
rience of public duties and personally 
known to the public. They comprise 
almost all the classes of men which 
the thoughtful schemes for forming a 
Senate propose to include. They are as 
a body preponderatingly Conservative. 
But is it conceivable that this coun- 
try will elaborate any Senate which is 
not Conservative? Conservative as the 
majority is, the minority of Liberals in 
_the Council is of conspicuous ability 
and force. And the Conservative ma- 
jority consists of men all of whom are 
amenable to public opinion, men who 
have passed long lives in compromises 
and in avoiding desperate risks. men 
of the temper of Wellington, Grey, and 
Peel, who knew when obstinacy spelt 
ruin, to whom the true Conservatism 
was in using to the best end any inevi- 
table development. 

The existing Privy Council is even 
now something like a fair type of an ef- 
ficient Senate, and it could easily be 
made a much more true type. For the 
moment of crisis, I think reasonable re- 
formers of the House of Lords might 
consent to accept it for a Second Cham- 
ber until the new British Constitution 
were ready and at work. A permanent 
Second Chamber could only be evolved 
out of the heated debates of many ses- 
sions. And what are we to do in the 
interval, whilst legislation and even 
taxation is suspended in the air? As to 
immediately sterilizing the Peers by 
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abolishing their right to reject Bills, 
and so establishing, before Easter 1910, 
a Single-Chamber Constitution—it is an 
idle dream to nurse, and would need a 
revolution to enforce. 

For my own part I should be content 
to take the Privy Council as the basis 
of an efficient Senate, and form out of 
it, as a revising Second Chamber, a 
Parliamentary Committee, in which all 
Ministers could sit, as in France. And 
of course the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords as a Court of Appeal would be 
absorbed in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, so as to form one 
supreme tribunal for the whole Em- 
pire. The Privy Council might then 
consist of a small professional Judicial 
Committee and a large Parliamentary 
Committee. This scheme, indeed. 
would satisfy the claim of the extreme 
Radical wing by terminating the House 
of Lords in its legislative capacity, . 
whilst it maintains the whole effective 
force of the Peers in a real and strong 
Second Chamber. 

But having regard to the immense 
prestige of our historic House of Lords, 
and the tremendous shake to British 
traditions which “ending” the Lords 
would involve, I proceed to consider 
the current projects for “mending” 
rather than “ending’”’ the Upper House. 

The question owes everything to 
Lord Rosebery. Four times within 
the last forty years, both in office and 
out of office, in a series of powerful 
speeches he has warned his fellow-peers 
and has implored his fellow-country- 
men to set about reform of the House 
of Lords. The Report of his Special 
Committee (December 2, 1908) settled 
the matter in principle, though the 
timidity and prejudice of his colleagues 
reduced the scheme to absurdity and 
impotence. But when the most power- 
ful Committee that the Lords have 
ever chosen reported—that “the pos- 
session of a peerage should not of it- 
self give the right to sit and vote in 
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the House of Lords”’—the white flag 
went up on those ancient towers. 
Roma locuta est—causa finita est. Every 
Prime Minister within a generation, 
excepting Mr. Balfour—and we cannot 
except Lord Salisbury—has formally 
declared that the maintenance of a 
purely hereditary Chamber is impossi- 
ble. No hereditary legislature exists in 
Europe. And as for fifty years past 
the ablest peers have attempted to re- 
form it, we cannot doubt that reform 
is inevitable and urgent. 

A real and efficient Senate should be 
limited, as is that of France, to three 
hundred members. Every one of these 
should be formally selected by some au- 
thoritative body. They would all take 
the oath of a Privy Councillor and 
would have the official responsibility of 
a Cabinet Minister. It is needless to 
encumber the scheme with miscella- 
neous e¢ewz-officio, honorary, or senile 
members. The three hundred Sena- 
tors should each be chosen on the 
ground of personal capacity to serve 
the State. All special qualifications 
should be discarded, for even that of 
age has no force in a country wherein 
Pitt was Prime Minister at twenty-four 
and Gladstone was Prime Minister at 
eighty-four. 

It would be revolutionary unreason 
to deny the Peers any voice in the con- 
stitution of a Senate. And I suggest 
that fifty Senators to serve during each 
Parliament should be selected by the 
whole body of peers, British, Scotch, 
and Irish, not excluding peeresses in 
their own right. These now amount 
altogether to some seven hundred. And 
I propose that these seven hundred 
should elect at each Parliament fifty 
Senators, who might be peers, common- 
ers, or ecclesiastics of any Church. 
They would no doubt usually be peers, 
and would include all those who spoke 
in recent debates and who had served 
in any office. It would be folly to 
water down the Senate with ex-officio, 
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and possibly senile, veterans, who 
might repose on their honors without 
public burdens. The representation of 
minorities will be dealt with in a later 
passage. 

A second list of fifty Senators 
would be nominated for life by the 
Crown, subject, of course, to the ad- 
vice of Ministers, but with a limitation 
that not more than ten could be created 
in any single year, so that both par- 
ties would be represented in proportion 
to the period of tenure of power. For 
the original creation the first list would 
be a subject of mutual agreement be- 
tween the actual and the late Minis- 
tries, as, indeed, the entire scheme here 
proposed could only take effect after 
common arrangement for a compro- 
mise. 

We have thus a body of a hundred 
members, one-third of a Senate of 
three hundred, who would have been 
selected either by the entire peerage 
without any restriction, or by the 
Crown under the responsible advice of 
Ministers of either party. These hun- 
dred would in practice be found to be 
peers whose services had long been be- 
fore the country, and would include all 
available statesmen whom reasonable 
men would expect to find in a Second 
Chamber. They would be (in the 
higher sense of the term) eminently 
Conservative; their influence in such a 
Senate would be far greater than it is 
now in a House of Lords, the prestige 
of which has been finally destroyed by 
the wisdom of the best of them and 
by the folly of the worst. It is a 
dream to imagine that our Parliamen- 
tary system can ever be recast—apart 
from real revolution—without retaining 
a strong Conservative element. For 
my own part, I have insisted for these 
thirty years that, in our antique polit- 
ical system, orderly progress could only 
be retarded by blind adhesion to the 
formulas of a doctrinaire democracy. 

But, though I am no “democrat” in 
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the proper gense of the word, I am con- 
vinced that legislation and government 
are impossible in the twentieth century 
unless they have express authority 
from the nation as a whole. No crude 
referendum ad hoc, no universal suf- 
frage in direct legislation, no plebiscite, 
no Single-Chamber Convention, will 
permanently satisfy this people of Eng- 
land—for all these are devices of doc- 
trinaire democracy. The only verdict 
which will satisfy this people in the 
long run and which will truly express 
the authority of the nation is the col- 
lective judgment of the best minds 
which it chooses to guide it in the vast 
complications and dilemmas of national 
action. In other words, this means 
our secular trust in the familiar method 
of elective representation. It is only 
doctrinaire Abbés Siéyés who could 
dream that the legislation of this huge 
Empire could ever be entrusted to ez- 
officio Notables of any kind, who, with 
the veteran’s wooden sword, have 
usually parted with the rapier of their 
own brains. Representation by chosen 
men of experience is of the essence of 
what Englishmen know in politics or 
will accept in government. But then 
representation must be absolutely elec- 
tive, and not, under any cover, official 
and automatic. 

We come, then, to the substantial 
part of a permanent Senate—two hun- 
dred members to be elected by the 
three kingdoms—two-thirds of the 
whole. The many various and incom- 
patible bodies which have been pro- 
posed as electors are too complicated 
and miscellaneous to satisfy British 
plain sense. And the various and in- 
congruous classes of persons who are 
proposed as qualified to be chosen are 
equally needless and unworkable. The 
main body of Senators—the two hun- 
dred chosen by popular election— 
should all stand on equal and identical 
origin, and should all be chosen by 
the same votes. 
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Are the two hundred Senators to be 
elected by direct popular suffrage, and 
by the same electors as the Commons 
are chosen? Certainly not! If they 
were, the community of interest and of 
feeling would make them the same. 
All sense of balance and compensation 
between the two Houses would be ob- 
secured. They would not be in effect 
two Chambers, but only one. The es- 
sence of a Second Chamber is to bring 
a moderating and critical judgment to 
bear on measures. voted by a demo- 
cratic House. The Senates of the Re- 
publics of the United States and France 
are elected by indirect suffrage—in 
both cases by local provincial Cham- 
bers. No Senate having any credit in 
ancient or in modern times was a mere 
second edition of a democratic House. 
For our seven and a half millions of 
electors at the same time, in the same 
way, to choose 670 Deputies and 300 
Senators out of the same classes of can- 
didates would be to lessen the author- 
ity of both, and would be nothing but 
a clumsy way of arriving at a One- 
Chamber system. 

To make a Senate a moderating and 
revising force, its members must be 
different men, of a different order, 
chosen by a different order of electors. 
The election must be indirect—by 
elected bodies charged with local pub- 
lic duties. We shall have to follow 
the French and the American systems, 
in which the Senate is elected by de- 
partmental councils and by State legis- 
latures. We have an analogous set of 
administrative bodies in the three king- 
doms in the county councils, which 
now co-opt their own aldermen. It 
would be a simple and familiar prac- 
tice for two hundred Senators to be 
chosen by the county councils of Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
There would be no good at all in intro- 
ducing the complication of several ad- 
ministrative bodies as electors. We 
all know and understand the constitu- 
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tion of the county councils. To en- 
trust to them the election of Senators 
would improve their own credit. 

Does this exclude urban municipali- 
ties as electors to the Senate? Yes! 
The Senate, taking the place of the 
House of Lords, would represent terri- 
torial, and not municipal interests. Our 
urban electors have a preponderating 
voice in the House of Commons, for of 
course the nominal county electors are 
only in a small part really “rurals,” be- 
ing largely made up from towns with 
populations of upwards of a thousand. 
The House of Lords to-day is in over- 
whelming degree territorial. And any 
Senate which in this country can be 
found to take its place will have to be 
also territorial. It will be observed 
that election by county councils is not 
the futile system of double election as 
for the President of the United States, 
where the electing delegates have no 
permanent public duty, but are merely 
the channel by which votes are re- 
corded. 

An efficient Senate should not only 
admit of a certain diversity of mem- 
bers, but should also be elected at dif- 
ferent periods, and be constantly re- 
cruited and renewed. That is the prac- 
tice both in France and in the United 
States, as well as in our own county 
councils and other bodies. We have 
already proposed three different classes 
of Senators, three different modes of 
selection, and three different periods of 
service, allowing for ample change of 
policy and of men. The fifty Senators 
elected by the whole body of the peer- 
age would be elected for each Parlia- 
ment, of course with complete power 
of re-election. The fifty Senators se- 
lected by the Crown with the advice of 
the Ministers of the day would serve 
for life. The two hundred Senators 
to be elected by the county councils of 
the three kingdoms would be elected 
either for a term of ten years, one- 
half retiring each five years, or for a 


period of nine years, one-third retiring 
every three years. Needless to elab- 
orate details when the general principle 
is clear. Peerage Senators would 
serve for a Parliament; Life Senators 
as long as they were able to serve; 
County Senators for periods of nine 
or ten years, with renewals every three 
or every five years. 

Of course, as the counties differ 
greatly in population, energy, and 
wealth, we should not follow the ab- 
surd system of America, where each 
State, large or small, sends two Sen- 
ators, so that New York and Florida 
count alike. The West Riding and 
Rutland would not have an equal voice 
in any Senate of ours. Obviously the 
county councils would return Senators 
in proportion to their numbers—but to 
the number of their own constituents, 
not of the mere population. No diffi- 
culty need arise in assigning to each 
county council the number of Senators 
it would elect in proportion to the num- 
ber of its own constituents, so that the 
two hundred Senators should be dis- 
tributed amongst 126 county councils 
according to the electoral register of 
each council: If, by this, Scotland and 
Ireland would each hold about one- 
ninth of the whole two hundred, the ef- 
fect would be eminently Conservative. 
But Conservatism is the essence of a 
true Senate, and, in fact, is its real 
raison @ étre. 

Not only would the apportionment of 
Senators be in proportion to the elec- 
toral strength of each county, but 
it would be essential to make all 
kinds of Senatorial elections on the 
proportional system. Otherwise the 
fifty Peerage Senators would all 
be of one color, as are the 
Irish and Scotch Representative Peers. 
And to a great extent the County 
Senators would be too much of 
one party. The Life Senators would 
belong to different parties, inasmuch as 
they were created under the auspices 
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of successive Ministries. But in an 
eminent degree the two hundred 


County Senators must be elected on 
a very strict proportional system. 

Proportional election has been admi- 
rably illustrated by Lord Courtney, 
Lord Avebury, and many experienced 
politicians. And it has been earnestly 
preached by eminent philosophers since 
the time of John Stuart Mill. Theoret- 
ically, its claims are unanswerable, and 
it clearly removes some of the worst 
evils of our present system. But, im- 
pressed as I am with its logical value, 
since the time of Mill and of Thomas 
Hare, I have stoutly repudiated it as 
applicable to our own Parliamentary 
elections. And I utterly repudiate it 
still as a working possibility to be used 
by seven and a half millions of half- 
literate electors. They can hardly 
manage the elementary voting-paper 
now in use—which a child or a blind 
man could understand. The propor- 
tional system of voting, which is far 
too complex for the masses, is pecu- 
liarly fitted for election by small, bodies 
of educated and practical politicians 
who all know each other and can con- 
fer and sound each other in the same 
place. Under the scheme here pro- 
posed, the entire number of electors, 
whether peers or county councillors, 
would be well under ten thousand per- 
They would vote in less than 
two hundred colleges or 
groups. They would all be public 
men who had known every kind of elec- 
toral method all their lives. They 
would thus be able to make use of the 
elaborate contrivances of the propor- 
tional system for recording varieties of 
personal choice; and they would not be 
puzzled by the novelties which could 
only bewilder the average voter in the 
street. 

A Senate thus chosen, in part by 
the whole peerage, in part by the 
Crown and Ministry, and as to two- 
thirds by the county councils of the 


sons. 
separate 
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three kingdoms in proportion to their 
strength, would be a real Second Cham- 
ber, amply qualified to review, amend, 
postpone the Bills passed by a demo- 
cratic First House; for it would con- 
tain all that the country offers best of 
experience and judgment. As yet 
nothing has been said on the burning 
question of the hour—the Veto—the 
power of the “Upper House” to amend, 
block, and reject the Bills sent up by 
the “‘Lower House.” 

As to the sole and exclusive power 
of the People’s House of Commons to 
vote the taxes and to control every 
form of financial operation, it is waste 
of time now to argue a point which is 
an axiom of popular government. If 
the claim of any other authority to in- 
terfere with this basic right of the 
Commons were to be admitted, their 
House would be shut up as effectually 
as ever the Rump was by Cromwell. 
It is not a matter of precedents, and 
“custom,” and constitutional doctrine. 
All that it has and without limits. It 
is rather a matter of practical neces- 
sity. With our enormously compli- 
cated industry, our vast resources and 
obligations, and the amplification in our 
age of administrative and “urgency” 
business, Exchequer debts and pay- 
ments must be finally settled at once 
and by one body. The attempt to criti- 
cize and finally reject a Budget six 
months after it had been brought in 
was not only a constitutional outrage, 
but it was a wild revolutionary coup 
@ état. We have witnessed its evils 
once for all—and we can never submit 
to have them forced on us again. 

It is right that ample provision be 
made to prevent any form of “tacking.” 
As Lord Courtney says—and there is 
no higher authority—this can be ef- 
fected without difficulty. With this 
limitation, every form of tax must be 
left, as for centuries it has been left, at 
the sole disposal of the House of Com- 


mons. Where would be the Bank of 
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England or the North-Western Rail- 
way if, six months after their respect- 
ive Boards of Directors had undertaken 
enormous liabilities and calculated on 
enormous returns to balance their ac- 
counts, small knots of preference stock- 
holders could come in and undo their 
whole work? It would mean bank- 
ruptey for a trading company—and 
it would mean anarchy for a na- 
tion. 

But, subject to the whole sphere of 
finance—which is a thing of emer- 
gency, and can be revised and changed 
from year to year, and even from ses- 
sion to session—all Bills sent up to the 
Second Chamber from the First must 
be open to complete amendment or re- 
jection. If this were not so, we should 
fall back on a One-Chamber system, 
disguise it how we will. The Camp- 
bell-Bannerman scheme of 1906, besides 
its other defects, really amounts to 
sterilizing the Second Chamber, which 
would have power to delay, but not to 
prevent, mischievous’ Bills’. carried 
through in a storm of enthusiasm by a 
democratic House. The out-and-out 
Democrat, or the doctrinaire Radical, 
may be willing to accept the decision 
of the Elect of the People. But the 
inherent practical sense of the British 
nation, much less the collective forces 
of those who control property, wealth. 
and industry, will never accept as final 
the decisions of what would be in effect 
a National Convention. The examples 
of our Long Parliament, or, in recent 
times, of the French Assembly elected 
in 1871, are instructive. Socialists 
may dream of the good time to come 
when 670 salaried delegates, pledged to 
the party ticket, may decree the demo- 
cratic republic, vote themselves “in 
permanence,” and abolish private prop- 
erty, and one or two familiar institu- 
tions. Englishmen will hold on by a 
Second Chamber, quite distinct in con- 
stitution and in origin from the First, 
and having a real power, not only to 
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delay, but to moderate the legislation 
of the First Chamber. 

The Campbell-Bannerman scheme for 
reiterated consideration of Bills where 
profound differences of opinion are 
found to divide the Upper and the 
Lower House has great advantages, 
and might be incorporated for purposes 
of mature deliberation—with exception 
of its final term, by which the will of 
the House of Commons is paramount 
and ultimately will overide the oppo- 
sition of the House of Lords. After 
all is said, this is really the Single 
Chamber system—the democratic ideal 
to which we may doubt if England is 
as yet ready to submit. 

What other solution from the di- 
lemma is possible? The Constitution 
of France—and, for my part, I hold 
that to be the best type of State sys- 
tem in the modern world—the Consti- 
tution and practice of France offer a 
possible issue. It is, that in the final 
stage of the struggle between the two 
Houses in the Campbell-Bannerman 
plan of 1906 the Upper and the Lower 
House, or the First and Second Cham- 
ber, should sit together as one House 
and enter on a final debate and take a 
decisive vote. Then, if the contested 
Bill were carried by a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the compound House, it might 
become law. If it failed to get a bare 
majority it would drop. If having a 
majority, but less than two-thirds of 
the whole composite House, there 
would be no alternative but an appeal 
to the electors—not of one House, but 
of both Houses. 

It will be noticed that if the number 
of the House of Commons remains un- 
changed at 670, and the proposed Up- 
per Chamber is reduced to 300, the 
combined House of both sitting to- 
gether (one would suppose in Westmin- 
ster Hall) would consist of 970. One- 
third of this, say 323, is rather in ex- 
cess of the whole Second Chamber; 
and the two-thirds would be 647, or 23 
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below the normal House of Commons. 
The result of a final vote in the 
double House would be this. A major- 
ity consisting of two-thirds of the Up- 
per House, plus one-fifth of the Lower 
House, would be able to defeat any 
Bill (not being financial) that had been 
passed in the House of Commons. A 
Bill which in the double House did not 
get a vote of 485 would drop. If it 
passed by a vote exceeding 485, but less 
than 647, a dissolution is inevitable 
sooner or later. But it will be noticed 
that in the scheme proposed here it is 
not possible for the Upper Chamber 
to penalize the Lower by decreeing a 
The English Review. 
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dissolution from which it is exempt it- 
self. As here proposed, at every new 
Parliament both Houses would have to 
be re-elected, with the exception only 
of the fifty life members of the Upper 
House. 

Such is the scheme I propose for a 
permanent Upper House. It is put 
forth without any regard to party in- 
terests or the Ministerial projects that 
have yet to be revealed. It is framed 
on my sole responsibility, without con- 
cert or knowledge of any one in public 
or in private life. It has been writ- 
ten before the Cabinet has met. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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Anthony ‘Trollope writes in his bi- 
ography: “Perhaps I may be assum- 
ing upon myself more than I have a 
right to do in saying now that Bar- 
chester Towers has become one of those 
novels which do not die quite at once, 
which live and are read for perhaps 
a quarter of a century.” It may be 
supposed, since some of his novels have 
been reprinted, that he is still before 
the eye of the reading public, and a 
consideration of his modest claim may 
not be inopportune. 

One of the characteristics of modern 
fiction—and by modern we mean the 
very recent, the fiction of, say, the last 
decade—is the high place which it as- 
signs to form and _ craftsmanship. 
More or less unconsciously, we ap- 
praise a novel in the language of paint- 
ing or music: such and such a ‘situation 
is “admirably selected,” it is presented 
with a “sure touch,” is “full of color.” 
As in modern painting, the process of 
elimination is as important as that of 
presentation, and just as painting has 
ceased to be anecdotal and panoramic, 
so has fiction concentrated and with- 
drawn into itself. The moralizings, 
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the genial garrulity, the copious sen- 
timentalities of the early and mid-Vic- 
torian periods have, indeed, been re- 
vived. But it is as though it were done 
in a spirit of conscious retrospect, and 
possibly the revival is hailed by its ad- 
herents with something of the same 
affectionate curiosity as that with 
which certain painters have reverted 
to the crinoline and the pork-pie hat. Re- 
vival is usually a doubtful experiment, 
and it has been given to Mr. Arnold 
Bennett alone, in The Old Wives’ Tale, 
to combine the leisure and diversity of 
a Thackeray with the nicety and pur- 
pose of modern methods. He takes his 
time, and, like the mid-Victorians, 
may seem occasionally to be taking 
too much; but, unlike them, he finally 
convinces us that he has been wasting 
none. 

In method at least Trollope belongs 
to the early Victorian period. He is 
the personification of leisureliness. To 
a generation which has never beheld 
the man, familiarity with the writer 
might conjure up a picture of some one 
middle-aged, a little heavy in build, but 
graceful; one often to be seen lounging 
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in a club or other haunt of men, and 
most highly appreciated by the mid- 
dle-aged. Dickens and Thackeray, for 
all their dealings with more striking 
and momentous themes, have, some- 
how, the tone of men who address 
themselves to youth quite as much as 
to their own contemporaries. Dickens’s 
laughter and tears probably appeal 
nowadays almost exclusively to the 
mature; but he was once the delight of 
the young, as well. Thackeray's sen- 
timental cynicism is almost sure of a 
perennial success with those who are 
taking their first plunge into the irony 
of things. But it is almost impossible 
to imagine Trollope addressing him- 
self to‘a circle of youth. He was a 
man of sentiment, and he was richly 
endowed with irony—or should we ad- 
mit Mr. Henry James’s distinction, and 
say the spirit of satire? But in his 
sentiment there is none of Dickens's 
calculation, and his satire is unmixed 
with Thackeray’s parade and attitude 
as of a discoverer. Indeed, an ab- 
sence of calculation and parade is one 
of Trollope’s most marked attributes. 
His literary manner is that of a man 
who, having lived much in the world, 
working and playing there heartily and 
successfully, proceeds to relate his ex- 
perience in a voice at once indolent and 
sincere. It is one of the most pleas- 
ant voices imaginable, never strained 
and never anxious. The latter-day 
novelist betrays effort, and, for all his 
impersonality, seems at times to reveal 
himself over-much, and to be somewhat 
anxious—one is not sure whether it is 
on behalf of himself, or the reader, or 
“art for art’s sake.” As for the early 
Victorians, they are unfeignedly anx- 
ious to “please and instruct.” But 
Trollope, whose method of composi- 
tion was callously mechanical, who 
looked upon himself as a tradesman 
and purveyor of books at so much per 
folio as calmly as the butcher looks 
upon himself as a tradesman and 
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purveyor of meat at so much per 
pound, achieves the triumph of appear- 
ing to write principally for his own 
pleasure. He strikes one as being a 
man first and a writer afterwards. He 
hardly aims at effects; they follow 
quite surely and naturally, as good re- 
sults usually do on the efforts of the 
experienced and well equipped. He 
would have refused to admit that art 
was more important than life—or even, 
perhaps, that it was more important 
than trade. Yet this attitude, in its 
freedom from attitudinizing, does not 
in the least detract from the effect of 
his books—in fact, rather heightens 
their effectiveness. They are not ex- 
actly art, but they are literature, spon- 
taneous expressions of a nature at once 
emotional and balanced. His limita- 
tions are apparent, and no doubt some 
of them were self-imposed. His race, 
his public, and the age in which: he 
lived would almost inevitably produce 
just that good sense which consists of 
materialism and measured romanticism 


intermingled. He cultivated the tra- 
ditional, hampering Anglo-Saxon re- 
serve. When, in The Three Clerks, he 


wishes to describe a_ ne’er-do-weel, 
Charley Tudor, he does, indeed, use 
some such adjective as “debauched” or 
“dissolute.” But it is only in a gen- 
eral way, and when he particularizes 
he speaks of such things as drink or 
debt; the feminine element in the dis- 
soluteness is introduced in the person 
of a barmaid with whom Charley flirts, 
but flirts only. By this reticence the 
picture gains in propriety, but loses in 
actuality and seriousness. The Vicar 
of Bullhampton is prefaced by an ex- 
planation, almost an apology, because 
it contains the story of a girl who is 
seduced. No doubt, as a man and a 
psychologist, Trollope would have ad- 
mitted that in all sincere passions there 
is an essential identity, and that the 
differentiation of “pure” and “impure” 
is expedient rather than profound. 
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But as a prudent and a social man he 
would have realized, if he thought 
much about the matter, that psycho- 
logical justice and social safety must 
always be at daggers drawn. Cer- 
tainly he would have contended that 
there are some concessions not to be 
made without danger to the domes- 
ticities. But that contention would al- 
most as certainly be disputed by the 
modern English generation, and at no 
period should we find the Continental 
man of letters ready to admit that reti- 
cences like Trollope’s were compatible 
with a complete picture of humanity. 
Trollope was so Catholic in scope and 
so honest in attitude that he demands 
recognition as a realist, in the true and 
broad sense of the word; but his hon- 
esty was not quite so thorough as to en- 
title him to be placed in the front 
rank of realism side by side with such 
triumphant exponents as the Russians. 
Perhaps they alone understood the dig 
nity and patbos of humanity as thor- 
oughly as they did its ignominy and 
meanness, 

If Trollope insists too little on sin, he 
may be accused of insisting rather too 
much on mediocrity. Sometimes he 
seems to be obsessed by the mediocre, 
the absolutely pusillanimous. This 
tendency is especially noticeable in his 
treatment of the young bachelor. 
There can seldom be any doubt as re- 
gards his women; surely, though not 
too emphatically, he draws a marked 
line between the feminine sheep and 
goats, and as to the niceness of his 
“nice women” there can be no uncer- 
tainty. But he does not seem pre- 
pared to admit that for every really fine 
girl there may be found a fine fellow. 
Thackeray having, possibly, launched 
the fashion for unheroic heroes, Trol- 
lope adopted it to the point of extrava- 
agance. His youths are often poorer 
creatures than seems probable; he was 
reluctant to admit even so much as that 
when a young man falls in love and 
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hopes to become engaged he will not be 
liable to rush into an entanglement 
with another woman. These entan- 
glements are brought about rather gra- 
tuitously; they do not altogether con- 
vince, because Trollope himself is felt 
to be lurking at the back of the whole 
affair, concocting it with a misplaced 
scrupulousness which put him too much 
on his guard against illusions and ex- 
aggerated ideality. But the idea of 
moral mediocrity itself may become an 
illusion. However unheroic the aver- 
age young man may be, love will, as a 
rule, provide him with sufficient tenac- 
ity of feeling, whether one call it sen- 
timent or emotion or blindness, to tide 
him over the period before marriage, 
make him oblivious to other women, 
and keep him safe and sound. JBasy 
acceptance of mean standards amounts 
to a fault in Trollope. At times he 
seems over-prompt in condoning the 
pettiness of some of his characters. 
No one excels him in presenting vulgar. 
ity of soul, but one wonders whether 
he was always quite conscious of how 
great that vulgarity is. The standards 
of many of his characters, even the 
best-bred among them, are vulgar. To 
be aware of sordidness and snobbish- 
ness and materialism; to be reconciled 
to, even, perhaps, influenced by them; 
to trade upon them in cold blood—such 
opportunism may be compatible with 
distinction of mind. But infection of 
one’s Own judgment by sordidness 
and vulgarity is never compatible with 
distinction. Some of the most mas- 
terly of Trollope’s humorous revela- 
tions leave an almost painful impres- 
sion; they make one blush for human 
nature more deeply than a description 
of vice would do. When he invented 
the inimitable episode of Mr. Gibson 
Camilla and Arabella French, did he 
realize how much more truly shocking 
is the mean little drama than a story of 
immorality would have been? 

But whether his humor is that of con- 
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donation or of mere perception, in its 
combined aptness, ease, and compre- 
hensiveness it can hardly be equalled 
by that of any other novelist of the 
century. It is more spontaneous than 
Thackeray’s, more directly derived 
from reality than Dickens's, and more 
irresistible than George Eliot’s. Trol- 
lope, of all distinguished novelists per- 
haps the most underrated, and Jane 
Austen, somewhat overrated, as those 
often are who are masters in small 
things, have this in common, that it is 
their sense of humor that has gained 
them most of their adherents and made 
them the best of good company. Jane 
Austen’s sense may be superior in econ- 
omy and precision. But, lacking as 
she was in depth and experience, her 
humor is not humane, however human. 
She had very little natural piety, and 
the deficiency led her, in one instance, 
to satirize the pathetic blindness of ma- 
ternal love. She had no feeling for 
the lavishness and excess and irration- 
ality of great passions; she was un- 
touched by those splendid follies which 
are the danger and the glory of human 
life. Her brilliant glance could note 
folly, but it is doubtful whether her 
heart could warm to splendor. Trol- 
lope, on the other hand, is both acute 
and warm-hearted. He can under- 
stand the pathetic futility of many 
emotions, but his smile is for the futil- 
ity rather than for the emotion. He 
sees that the best thing in his Lady 
Carbury is precisely that unreasoning 
maternal love which Jane Austen ridi- 
culed. He is sceptical, not because he 
cannot understand ideals, but because 
experience led him to believe that 
ideals are not often realized, and his 
moderation, coming from knowledge, 
not dryness, does not prohibit a keen 
dramatic sense and a genuine romance 
of feeling. At times he reaches a 
very high level of eloquence, and per- 
haps his powers as a dramatic and emo- 
tional novelist are not altogether real- 
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ized even by the well disposed. Like 
many another humorist, Trollope’s se- 
riousness has not been taken very se- 
riously, and a good many people may 
faucy that his novels are to be looked 
upon as a sort of supplement to Punch. 
Let these uninitiated read The Last 
Chronicle of Barset, He Knew He was 
Right, The Way We Live Now, to mention 
a few works at random, and let them 
then say whether they have not found 
depth and emotion and drama in abun- 
dance. 

Take, for instance, the case of Mrs. 
Proudie. Mrs. Proudie, of course, has 
survived, as Trollope supposed she 
might. But she is remembered almost 
exclusively as one of the great achieve- 
ments of a humorist; some may even 
remember her as merely one more of 
those stout ladies in bonnets and man- 
tles at whom the public, led by comic 
papers and popular drama, laughs 
punctually and obdurately. But Mrs. 
Proudie is something much more than 
the familiar Aunt Sally; she is a woman 
with a mind and a heart, too good not 
to mean well, too bad to forswear 
tyranny. Her death is one of the many 
passages wherein Trollope proves the 
depth and width of his perceptions. 
The woman's ludicrous and detestable 
characteristics do not make him ignore 
the possibilities in even a domineering 
matron for pathos, tragedy, and a cer- 
tain greatness of soul. 

Again, in that matchless piece of 
comedy wherein the Rey. Mr. Crawley, 
poverty-stricken and accused of theft, 
utterly confounds the bishop and the 
bishop’s dread wife, Trollope shows 
his power of dramatic and tragic 
presentation in the mere description of 
Crawley’s face and attitude. 


He had left his hat behind him in the 
waiting-room, but he kept his old short 
cloak still upon his shoulders, and 
when he entered the bishop’s rooms 
his hands and arms were hid beneath 
it. There was something lowly in this 
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constrained gait. It showed, at least, 
that he had no idea of being asked to 
shake hands with the august persons 
he might meet. And his head was 
somewhat bowed, though his great 
bald, broad forehead showed itself so 
prominent that neither the bishop nor 
Mrs. Proudie could drop it from their 
sight during the whole interview. He 
was a man who, when seen, could 
hardly be forgotten. The deep, angry, 
remonstrant eyes, the shaggy eye- 
brows, telling tales of frequent anger 
—of anger frequent, but generally si- 
lent—the repressed indignation of the 
habitual frown, the long nose and large, 
powerful mouth, the deep furrows on 
the cheek and the general look of 
thought and suffering, all combined to 
make the appearance of the man re- 
markable, and to describe to the behold- 
ers at once his true character. No one 
ever, on seeing Mr. Crawley, took him 
to be a happy man, or a weak man, or 
an ignorant man, or a wise man. 


As truly as Mr. Crawley’s face re- 
vealed his character, so truly does Trol- 
lope’s description of the man’s face in 
repose reveal what the man himself 
Youla be in action. 

In situations requiring depth, pathos, 
and simplicity Trollope is peculiarly 
happy. The story of Johnny Eames, 
from his shy, awkward, inexpressive 
and dreaming youth, to his pleasant 
and unsentimental manhood, is one long 
story of hopeless and enduring love for 
Lily Dale—‘‘dear Lily,” as her creator 
tenderly calls her. She is dear. It is 
true that she suffers from some of the 
weaknesses to which Trollope, in his 
otherwise highly successful treatment 
of women, is prone. Her vivacity is 
so constant as at times to be mechani- 
cal; she is often gratuitously pert, 
forcing her sallies upon others with an 
effect of shouldering her way through 
the dialogue. She has a quality com- 
mon to most of Trollope’s women, and 
irritating to the feminine reader; in her 
love for Crosbie there is something 
over and above the beautiful humility 
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self-abandonment of great pas- 
sions. Lily is not only humble; she is 
almost mean-spirited. In holding her 
lover dear she seems to hold herself 
cheap. But to be loved usually exalts 
a woman in her own eyes, and the 
glamor with which she surrounds the 
beloved is reflected upon her own be- 
ing. We incline to think that the real 
Lily, once in love, would have consid- 
ered no one to be worthy of her lover 
—save herself, and no one worthy of 
her—save her lover. 

But in spite of flaws she is dear 
Lily—one of those heroines who stim- 
ulate the imagination, so that they be- 
come a little more distinct outside than 
inside the covers of a book. Delicately 
white and gold, like the flower that is 
her namesake, very tender, a little 
sharp and fierce, incurably wounded, 
but of a merry and undaunted courage, 
we see her in our mind’s eye, and know 
her to be one of those strong and 
charming women who are loved greatly 
and feared a little. Very touching is 
the story of her helpless subjection to 
a memory, and John Hames’s helpless 
devotion to her; the chapter where she 
refuses him, ‘after having been jilted 
by Crosbie, could hardly be surpassed 
for a certain eloquent sobriety and a 
pervasive and almost maternal kind- 
ness that are Trollope’s peculiar gifts, 
and that, all unobtrusively, constitute 
in him a true charm. This grave and 
simple chapter is like a memory. 

There is the same genuineness of 
feeling in Eames’s final appeal and 
Lily’s final negative. Three years 
have passed, and we are transported 
from The Small House at Allington to 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. It is char- 
acteristic of Trollope that his hero goes 
to sleep just before the momentous in- 
terview, and is late when he presents 
himself before her. 


and 


“When I look forward and see what 
it might be if you were with me, how 
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green it all looks and how lovely, in 
spite of all the vows I have made, I 
cannot help coming back again. 

Lily,” he said, still facing towards the 
mirror, “will you not come to me and 
speak to me?” 

She turned round, 
ment looking at him, and then, having 
resolved that it could not be as he 
wished, she drew near to him. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly I will speak to you, John. Here 
Iam.” And she came close to him. He 
took both her hands, and looked into 
her eyes. “Lily, will you be mine?” 

“No, dear, it cannot be so.” 

“Why not, Lily?” 

“Because of that other man.” 

“And is that to be a bar for ever?” 

“Yes; for ever.” 

“Do you still love him?” 

“No; no, no!” 

“Then, why should this be so?” 

“I cannot tell, dear. It is so. If 
you take a young tree and split it, it 
still lives, perhaps. But it isn’t a tree. 
It is only a fragment.” 

“Then be my fragment.” 

“So I will, if it can serve you to give 
standing ground to such a fragment in 
some corner of your garden. But I 
will not have myself planted out in the 
middle, for people to look at. What 
there is left would die soon.” 

He still held her hands, and she did 
not attempt to draw them away. 
“John,” she said, “next to Mamma, I 
leve you better than all the world. In- 
deed Ido. I cannot be your wife, but 
you need never be afraid that I shall 
be more to another than I am to you.” 

“That will not serve me,” he said, 
grasping both her hands till he almost 
hurt them, but not knowing that he did 
So. “That is no good.” 

“It is all the good I can do you. In- 
deed I can do you—can do no one any 
good. The trees that the storms have 
splintered are never of use.” 

“And is this to be the end of all, 
Lily?” 

“Not of our loving friendship.” 

“Friendship! I hate the word. I 
hear some one’s step, and I had better 
leave you. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, John. Be kinder than 
that to me as you are going.” 

He turned back for a moment, took 


and stood a mo- 
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her hand, and held it tight against his 
heart, and then he left her. 


How quiet, how sane, how unem- 
phatic is the whole scene; and how 
much it contains of the emotion of final- 
ity. It has a vibrating quality, like 
the actual sound of human voices. 
Trollope is indeed a master of living 
dialogue—and especially of duologue. 
He had at his command a style ad- 
mirably adapted to the richness of his 
invention. He cannot be conceived 
of as dredging his consciousness for le 
mot juste; the fitting words seem to 
flow from his mind, as in super-excel- 
lent talk. His subject may be the 
merely pleasant, like the squire’s house 
at Allington, with its fine mullioned 
windows—“Of all windows ever in- 
vented it is the sweetest,” he lovingly 
remarks; or tragically sordid, like the 
career of the Melmottes, in The Way 
We Live Now—one of the most brilliant 
stories ever written about the financial 
adventurer; it may call for affectionate 
satire such as he lavishes upon the 
Beargarden Club and its members, or 
for the positively brooding mockery 
with which he handles Mr. Bregert’s 
betrothed. Rarely, whether he is de- 
scribing his personages or letting them 
speak for themselves, do his aptness 
and flexibility fail him. In nearly 
every instance the dialogue is charac- 
teristic and colloquial. He has his 
lapses; he is fond of enhancing a sol- 
emn situation by putting speeches of a 
positively Biblical stateliness into the 
mouths of his personages. In one in- 
stance—that of Mr. Crawley—the gen- 
eral effect, if not strictly natural, is 
wonderfully good; still, such an expe- 
dient as this should not be abused, and 
Trollope undoubtedly did abuse it. But 
he has moments when his sense of 
spacing and rhythm produces an effect, 
almost Biblical, indeed, but Biblical be- 
cause of its grave and simple beauty. 
Such is the speech wherein Lily Dale 
seeks to convince John that her un- 
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happy love is as unchanging as his, 
“When I sleep I dream of him. When 
I am alone I cannot banish him from 
my thoughts. I cannot define what it 
is to love him. I want nothing from 
him—nothing, nothing. But I move 
about through my little world thinking 
of him, and I shall do so to the end.” 
These half-dozen lines could hardly be 
surpassed as a description of one of 
those loves which may dominate a life, 
even when their objects are beloved no 
longer. 

Redundant, slipshod, even ungram- 
matical, Trollope’s work may some- 
times be; yet we pardon the defects of 
his style—for a style he undoubtedly 
possesses, and at times it is superla- 
tively good. It is seldom like a beau- 
tiful object, nor does it make us turn 
to one of his pages with the sensation 
of picking up a gem. But it has 
warmth and texture, clothing his ideas 
easily and naturally, like a loose but 
well-made glove on a fine hand. It is 
splendidly adapted to the range and 
versatility of a perception which gave 
us not only sucb variety of individuals, 
but the many-sidedness of the individ- 
uals themselves. ‘Trollope was not al- 
ways personally acquainted with what 
he described. Does he not tell us, in 
some part of his autobiography, that he 
had little or no direct knowledge of the 
clergy when he achieved the Barset- 
shire series? A thorough man of the 
world, he saw the essential elements in 
the phases of life that he did know, and 
thus possessed the key to wider expe- 
rience. Crawley, the clergyman, har- 
assed by spiritual and material cares; 
Crosbie, the minor man of fashion, 


ruined by mean ambition, yet not alto- 
gether despicable; Sowerby, the County 
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member, compelling and rascally, yet 
not all rascal, with something potent 
in him that dominates the reader, as it 
dominated his victims; Nidderdale and 
Grasslough and Carbury, those inimi- 
table loungers; Melmotte, the mongrel 
financier; the whole vast crowd of law- 
yers and clergymen, squires, politicians 
and magnates—their creator is on 
terms of equal familiarity with them 
all. And the women are almost as 
good; would, no doubt, have been quite 
as good, if Trollope had not been too 
much influenced by his period and its 
unjust apd unappreciative idealization. 
This equal excellence in the treatment 
of both sexes and many types occasion- 
ally puts one in mind of Tolstoi. Trol- 
lope is intimate with his characters— 
knows what they think and feel, and, 
moreover, how they look and what they 
wear. Gesture and carriage, the color 
of the skin and the growth of the hair 
—the importance of these visible ele- 
ments in that elusive but supremely im- 
portant factor, personality, was not 
thrown away upon him. 

To sum up his achievement, he may 
be said to have given a completer pic- 
ture of English life than any other of 
his contemporaries. Some of their 
triumphs may be more conspicuous, but 
his failures are less so. His canvas is 
big; full of movement and of real men 
and women; full, too, of pathos and 
tragedy, sincerely felt and soberly re- 
corded. In a sense he may, indeed, 
be compared with Punch and be called 
the Du Maurier of fiction. But he has 
a scope and a substance which are 
something more than mere fertility and 
grace. They are of the essence of true 


greatness. 
Alice Sedgicick. 
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AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK VII. 
FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
CAPTAIN FURLEY MAKEs PORT. 

“He has done the thing often, Sue; 
keep your heart up.” 

“I know, I know! But oh, Dray, he 
—they, I mean, are hours overdue, and 
‘tis such a short run.” 

“That is nothing. The wind fell 
light last night before the rain began, 
and now ‘tis so thick that they may be 
close in and we fail to pick them up. 
The glass dews over as fast as ye wipe 
it. Here, let me give ita polish for ye.” 

Travis was in command of one of the 
new batteries at Europa Point. His 
sister was beside him, peering out 
through an embrasure over a steamy, 
rainy sea. The horizon was dirty, and 
low, and near, and unflecked by a sail. 
They waited and watched, using the 
glass at intervals, the man concealing 
from the girl the secret anxieties which 
oppressed him. 

“Hush, Dray, I heard something out 
there!” 

It seemed unlikely, but the 
back from the twentieth inspeetion of 
his darling pieces, and satisfied for the 
moment that their breeches were 
clothed from the wet and their tom- 
pions fitting, lent a tolerant ear. 

“There it goes again, Dray!” Travis 
nodded gravely. “I heard it, a gun, 
light metal. Let me have the glass. 
The Mary it must be; a brig, anyway; 
and heading right for us.” 

“But she cannot be firing, she car- 
ried” 

“No guns? More's the pity! Your 
good old Furley is just as mad as a 
March hare. Well, well, with all his 
absurdities he has run a dozen cargoes 
of good beef when nobody but he 
would loek at the business. Bang! 
There it goes again!” 
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“I caught the flash that time, Dray; 
but it came from the water astern of 
her. Oh, let me look! . No use! 
my hands shake so... . Is there, or 
is there not, something farther out?” 

Her brother did not reply for a 
while; he dried the lens and refocussed 
carefully before speaking. 

“Sue, old girl, ye had best fall to 
your prayers. There is another of those 
cursed galleys closing up on Furley, 
and unless this wind freshens we shall 
see him taken before my guns can help 
him.” 


And how was it going meanwhile 
aboard the Mary of Yarmouth? The 
little brig, with every stitch set and 
drawing, slipping through the 
water before a south-westerly breeze 
abaft her beam, a cargo of beans in 
bulk under hatches, and her waist filled 
with dun-colored, wild-eyed bullocks, 
tethered by their long horns to a boom 
hung low between her masts. The run 
should have been made at night, but a 
calm had held her idle for some hours, 
and had now broken with rain—a hot 
steaming downpour from off the At- 
lantic. Daylight had shown her to the 
enemy; that watchful galley had made 
her out, and was coming up astern, 
overhauling her slowly, for the Mary 
was upon her best point of sailing, and, 
if the breeze freshened, might gain the 
shelter of the Rock batteries yet. 

“Friend, I'll take thy trick,” said 
Furley, coming aft and relieving a 
long-faced steersman over whom a 
couple of disquieting balls had flown 
high. “Zabulon, I'll thank thee to git 
all hands to the shovels and trim them 
there beans aft. She be a mossel down 
by the head. Fill up the cabin-bunks 
The corn'll stop a shot or two, 


was 


and all. 
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mebbe. Here comes another pill!” 

The swivel spoke again, again the 
ball flew wide. The hands below 
hatches passed buckets of beans 
through the scuttle in the cabin-floor; 
the bunks were filled, the cabin itself 
was soon knee-deep, and still the work 
went on. Chisholm, standing beside 
his captain, could hear the grating of 
shovels and taste the dust. 

“Middlin’ practice, Mister Chis’sum,” 
remarked Furley, “If I cou’n’t lay a 
gun no better nor that, ’d—I'd tarn a 
Quaker! But there!” sighing regen- 
erately, “this ain’t no talk for One of 
Us.” 

The skipper handled his tackles, run- 
ning an eye over his canvas at inter- 
vals, and once in a while scrutinizing 
the slowly nearing galley. The man’s 
phiegm tickled his young companion to 
the edge of laughter. Chisholm had 
never been under fire before, and was 
in a fine glow of high spirits, but anx- 
ious withal to be doing something. 

A shot plumped in through the brig’s 
run as the, westerly swell lifted her 
stern; the beans absorbed its momen- 
tum; it knocked heavily at the cabin 
floor for admission, and lay quiet. 

“That’s better!” remarked the mas- 
ter, with the feeling of a connoisseur 
for a successful effort in his art, and 
bade his crew, who came scuttling. up 
from below in dismay, muster beneath 
the shelter of the break of the poop. 
Thence, a row of pallid faces, they 
watched their steersman, a _  deep- 
ehested, imperturbable figure, until a 
still better-directed missile crashed 
through the stern bulwark below the 
taffrail, cut the starboard tiller-tackles, 
grazed the rail above the watchers’ 
heads, ricochetted through the mainsail, 
and pitehed ahead of the vessel. 

“There's gunnery for ye,” said Fur- 
ley, shifting his hold to the tiller itself 
when the gear parted. The watchers, 
who had ducked at the wind of the 
shot with painfully caught-in breaths, 





heard his comment with astonished ad- 
miration. 

“They be layin’ for ye, sir!” cried 
Sweetapple. 

“More fools they, as would be better 
empl’yed a-layin’ for my top-hamper.” 

“But keep low, old friend; do’ee 
kneel, now.” 

“IT kneels to my Maker. Never did 
kneel tew an inemy, and ain’t a-goin 
t’ begin to-day. Skip aloft, one on ye, 
and tell us how we lays for the point. 
Can’t see nawthin’ forrard ... weather 
be thick as Limehouse on a frosty 
mornin’.” 

The breeze freshened; the rain stung 
at times; the brig made better way; 
the gunnery fell off. A voice from the 
fore cross-trees apprised the deck of a 
big ship coming up hand over hand 
from the south-west. Chisholm’s sus- 
pense drove him aloft, whence he pres- 
ently hailed the news that the stranger 
was pierced for two tiers of guns. 

“Can’t make out her colors yet, sir.” 

The newcomer rose fast, bringing the 
wind with her. She was setting her 
studding-sails; her royals followed. It 
was plain that she had discovered the 
position of affairs and was for inter- 
vening; but upon which side? 

Chisholm hailed again. “’Tis not 
the Jack, sir,——”’ a moment of grim- 
mest suspense. “Spain, Mr. Furley, 
red and yellow.” 

Sweetapple meanwhile had made out 
the brig’s position, O’Hara Tower 
showing for a moment dimly through 
the rain, and too nearly ahead for their 
comfort. Furley growled something 
about the indraught from the Straits 
carrying him east of his port, and laid 
his brig a point closer to the wind. 
This lost her some of her way, and the 
galley crept up and recommenced fir- 
ing, and with effect: more than one 
gap showed in the taut wet clothes 
overhead. 

The master’s heart rose with the call 
upon his courage and skill. 














— 
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“’'T will be touch-and-go, my hearties, 
so ye might jest as well be putting up 
your bits of prayers. Thee, Friend 
Sammle (to the boatswain), fall tew, 
if thee feels like it.” “Oh yes, sartinly, 
a hearish thing. ... I’m more con- 
sarned for that there two-decker nor 
for this skimmin’-dish of a row-boat. 
Meantime, there’s nawthin’ for it but 
tew kip on keepin’ on. Bimeby, please 
God, they’ll sorter find themselves tew 
nigh the batteries for peace an’ com- 
fort.” 

Since the accident to his tackles, Fur- 
ley was steering by the tiller itself; one 
massive thigh pressed to the timber 
held the brig to her course. The man 
occasionally propped himself upon his 
left hand, as he peered into the driving 
rain astern in search of the warship. 

With what painful anxieties the crew 
watched their steersman; upon his 
judgment hung their liberties, possibly 
their lives: Spain was ungentle to cap- 
tives. Now and again, when the Mary 
rose sidelong at the westerly swell, that 
row of puckered eyes just above the 
level of the poop planking got a glimpse 
of the dripping overhang of the gal- 
ley’s foreship, the gleam of brass, and 
the dip and rise of speeding oars. 

Crash! The oaken rail above their 
heads had flown to matchwood, had 
been struck by something and there, in 
the lee scuppers, close to their eyes, 
rolled a human hand and forearm. And 
there across his tiller sprawled the skip- 
per, struggling to get his legs under 
him. 

“Hurt?” The mate was up the lad- 
der in two leaps, but the master had 
regained his feet and had thrown a leg 
over the tiller. 

“Back wi’ ye—this hare’s my job!” 

“Likely ’tis, but this here’s mine!” 
rejoined the bone-setter, and, whilst 
speaking, had drawn from his fob a 
hank of lay-cord and cast a clove-hitch 
around the spouting stump of his 
friend’s left arm. The patient submit- 


ted under protest. “I were leanin’ 
onit . . . They sorter shot it from 
under me and let me down,” he re- 
marked in his own excuse, still steer- 
ing with his legs. “Pretty practice 
considerin’ the sea that’s runnin’,” he 
added, watching the rude surgery in 
progress. Sweetapple had laid a hand- 
spike between the bone and the great 
biceps, and, using the stem of a tobacco- 
pipe as a lever, had swiftly and sternly 
twisted his ligature until the metal 
pressed home upon the severed artery. 

“Tha’s neat, bor; thee’ve stopped 
her,” was the patient’s comment. “And 
now back thee gets under cover agin.” 

“Norrabit. I'll relieve ye—’tis my 
dooty.” 

“Blame thy eyes, and thy dooty tew! 
[ be master o’ this hare craft, and I'll 
trouble thee to obey orders!” The 
man was swaying as he spoke, and as 
Zabulon saw, who spoke again. 

“Thomas, ye be more hurt than ye 
know—I’m bound to stay by ye; fact, 
‘tis my trick. But afore takin’ over 
the deck I should jest like’”—that phial 
was coming out again—“Ef ye'll be so 
good as to be so kind as jest to allow 
me to ‘noint ye—not more’n a leetle 
drop, but mixed wi’ the prayer o’ faith, 
ye know”—the stopper was out. 

“Git thee t’leeward o’ me, Zabulon,” 
growled Furley, “thee and thy mucky 
iles is an offence tome. . . . Fact, 
thou savourest somethin’ disgustin’!” 

How long the dispute would have 
lasted, and to what heights of scrip- 
tural animadversion might have risen, 
who can say? But whilst the two old 
comrades argued nose to nose, both 
speaking at once, the galley-swivel, 
now within easy range, opened with 
grape. A capful of musket-balls 
swished through the canvas, the peak- 
halliards parted, letting the gaff down; 
a wounded sheet gave, but the eyes of 
the crowd in the waist were held by 
what was happening aft. The 
Anointer, taken in the midst of his 
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argument, flung his chin up, closed his 
eyes tightly, and turning half round, 
pitched stiffly down the sloping deck. 
The strong life was out of the body be- 
fore it had ceased sliding. 

Furley had fallen too, and was now 
propped against his tiller, around the 
loom of which he had thrown his great 
right arm. Badly hurt he knew him- 
self; a dying man he might be, but the 
Mary should be kept full. 

A ery of horror broke from the 
watchers; it reached the lookout. 

“Who’s hit? Is the master well?” 
hailed Chisholm, but got no answer 
save a confused outcry, for all were 
exclaiming together. Their leaders 
were down, there was none to take 
over the command, nor, for the mo- 
ment, any to lend succor. That stretch 
of shot-swept, blood-streaked planking 
was not to be passed by men of ordi- 
nary nerves. Do you blame them? 
Would you, sir; have been braver? 
Should I, or another non-combatant, 
have been more prompt? These were 
common merchant jacks, unfamiliar 
with the face of war, and shaken by 
their first experience of the bloody bus- 
iness. The boatswain pottered, white- 
faced and irresolute; the cattle in the 
waist broke into terrified clamor, writh- 
ing tethered necks, for something had 
fallen from aloft. The boy Titus blub- 
bered aloud; some one bade him be 
still, but, still blubbering, the child 
scrambled up the poop-ladder, dropped 
upon hands and knees and crawled 
along the lee scuppers, passing with 
tightly clesed eyes and _ streaming 
cheeks those ghastly trophies of Span- 
ish marksmanship, reached and took 
the tiller, still blubbering. 

“G’back, thee whelp!” growled Fur- 
ley through the clenched teeth of a 
mortal agony. 

“IT ’oon’t g’back! Oh, lemme steer 
her, sir! Oh, lemme take a trick for 
onest! O, dew lemme!” 

“Thee steer my ship—a bit of a booy? 


Goo forrard wi’ thee!” Then, as the 
boy, squirming between fear of Span- 
ish shot and the wrath ef his dying 
captain, retained his hold upon the 
tiller, ‘What ails thee, Titus? Whoy 
dussent thee obey orders? Hain’s I 
hided thee enough? To think that I’ve 
bin and gone and rope’s-ended thee 
every Sixth-day raglar, on prencipyle, 
and thee to up and mutiny as soon’s 
my back is shot threw!” 

“Yessir; noosir; ’tin’t that. I een’t 
a mewtineer; that I een’t! And I ’oon’t 
desert ye, not for noo orders!” 

And it was there that Chisholm pres- 
ently found him, a-quake with the 
horror of death, the blood of his dy- 
ing captain upon his bare toes, still 
blubbering, but keeping her full. 

“There’s the root of the matter in 
boy Titus; he should be One of Us,” 
murmured Furley. The youngster 
heard and felt his little heart swell 
with the pure pride that wells up when 
honest service is fully recognized. 

It was nearly over now; the next 
two minutes would see it through one 
way or the other. The batteries on 
the Point were almost within range, 
but the galley was very near, and be- 
hind the galley the tall Spanish two- 
decker, boiling through the water un- 
der a press of sail, a tower of snowy 
canvas, silent as yet, her ports closed. 

The rowers were bending wet backs 
to it, their masters flourishing canes 
over them. Chisholm, erect beside the 
tiller, could see the whole deadly ap- 
paratus of the wicked-looking craft— 
the central gangway that divided the 
eight benches, the steersman aft and 
the gun forward—as she slid down the 
hither side of a wave with the man-o’- 
war in close attendance, anxious to 
share the prize. That swivel was 
ready again, the gunner stooped behind 
his piece waiting for his sights to come 
on; when she lifted to the next swell 
he would fire. It was close, and hor- 
rible, and menacing. Grape at two 
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hundred yards leaves little to chance. 
Was this to be the end of it? Life was 
stropg and sweet within him; he had 
hoped—There! The two-decker was 
coming into it at last. A mere cable’s- 
length astern of the galley by this time, 
she was luffing to bring her whole 
broadside to bear, no trusting to bow- 
chasers: this would end it. Her ports 
flew up, out ran the black muzzles of 
two tiers of guns. The young Scot 
found himself counting the moments. 
This was not just as he would have 
planned it. He longed to strike back. 
Furley, sinking lower, groaned once, 
and the boy never ceased his whimper- 
ing or took his eyes from the sails. 

A roar—every porthole spouted 
flame. Chisholm felt the hairs of his 
scalp creep; he caught his breath 
short, but not a plank started, not a 
rope was carried away, not a shot 
screamed over him. Amazed to find 
himself standing, he watched the smoke 
travel to leeward over the rainy sea 
hiding the galley. It passed. Where 
was the galley? Gone! but a stave or 
two was floating. What had hap- 
pened? The tall two-decker was ly- 
ing-te, was lowering boats. 

“She’s British after all!” he whis- 
pered, governing the break in his voice, 
and heard the crew, after a moment of 
breathless incredulity, rush aft to his 
assistance. 

“What’s that?” asked Furley, emerg- 
ing from a spasm of agony mutely en- 
dured. “Sunk?—by the Rock guns? 
Are we that close in? Poor souls, may 
the Lord forgive ’em. I dew. 
Yes, thankye, but ’twill spile thy coat” 
—he let Chisholm prop his shoulders— 
“I be shot through; keel an’ garboard 
strake.” A dozen garments were at 
his disposal, he was looking into the 
faces of sorrowing shipmates. “ ‘The 
pains of death gat hold upon me,’” he 
muttered as the sweat broke upon cor- 
Tugated brows and the ruined bulk of 
the great frame settled lower upon its 
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uneasy couch. The eyelids rose, the 
lips parted, the glazing eyes turned 
towards the corpse of Sweetapple 
which men were covering with a 
blanket. Silent and grand he lay, the 
last of the Anointers of the Chilterns. 
that strange survival of seed dropped 
by some hunted Lollard. New centu- 
ries may bring novel formularies, but 
shall hardly restore us this. Austere 
and noble he lay, all that had seemed 
absurd, and trivial, and obscure har- 
monized and made reverend by death. 

“He bin and got the start o’ me. 
‘God bless him,’ I'd say if ‘twern't 
prayin’ for the dead. But he 
ain’t cold yit; and anyway, he got it 
a-helpin’ o’ me, so T’ll risk it. Bos’n 
‘ Sammle take over the 
ship, will thee? Hands for- 
rard! Stand by. 

“Friend Chis’s’m, hear the Word o’ 
the Lord to thee. Thee be a-wastin’ o’ 
thy time. There be a damsight tew 
much pride about thee, said the Lord. 

There’s a hangin’ back; and it 
tetches that there young gal o’ ourn, 
Miss Susan. Make up tew har, 
bor quick-sticks, no tifflin’! 
She warnts thee; I kin sorter see it 
now. Up thee gits and gives me thy 
davy. D?’thee hear?” 

Chisholm did hear, though the voice 
was low and painfully produced. The 
lad’s jaw set, his eye fixed. This ap- 
peal touched his pride, the enormous, 
silent pride of the self-contained, poor 
man. But the dying hero would take 
no denial. 

“Will ye? won't ye? 
doan’t kip a-thinkin’ on yerself, think 
about har! Yew'll make up 
tew har now, right orf?—aye?” he 
paused expectant. 

“I wull, sae help me Cot!” said Chis- 
holm, the oath drawn from him as by 
physical torture. 

Both men kept silent for a while, ob- 
livious of the proximity of the man 
who had taken over the tiller, and of 
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the boy Titus, who knelt weeping 
dumbly, supporting the head of his 
dying friend. (‘‘Let’m be,” Furley had 
bidden when the acting master had or- 
dered the child forward.) 

“Git sail off of her,” he muttered, un- 
aware that this had been already done. 
The senses were dimming fast. ‘““Wha’s 
that?” he whispered huskily. It was 
the batteries along the curtain cheering 
the cattle-ship as she brought up off the 
Arsenal; lean, yellow men were in the 
embrasures and on the parapets, hur- 
rahing a welcome to British provender 
and to the men who had brought it at 
risk of life and limb, knowing nothing 
of what lay behind those shot-pitted 
stern-works. 
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The dying man listened and under- 
stood; the fast-ebbing blood ran warmly 
for a moment about that stout old 
heart. 

“Good chaps, they shall ha’ their 
beef! And now, Lord, what 
wait I for?—My hope is in Thee. . 
Forrard, there! Make ready to anchor! 
—Let— —go!” and, as his lips formed 
the syllables, the last which they were 
to utter, Thomas Furley, Captain un- 
der God of the brig Mary of Yarmouth, 
and sometime master gunner in the 
service of the Honorable East India 
Company, came in from his last voy- 
age. 

Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be concluded.) 





A VISIT TO BOHEMIA. 


5. 

I went, last August, to stay with 
some friends in Bohemia, and was 
minded on my return to write some- 
thing of my experiences, my percep- 
tions, and sensations. And then I felt 
a distaste for doing so, since to write 
things is my trade, and it is unpleasant 
to involve in one’s trade things seen 
and done in the pursuit of one’s private 
pleasure and likings. That has been 
my excuse, if anyone cared to ask one 
of me, for sterility as a writer of fic- 
tion: what appeals to me in life is no 
longer the type, as was the case when 
I wrote a novel or so, but the individ- 
ual action and the individual character, 
the strange people one meets and the 
apparently ordinary people who do and 
say such queer things. The inspired 
artist, no doubt, must make use of all 
that, but he sacrifices, I think, some- 
thing of life to art. He is an in- 
spired artist, and there's an end of it. 
So am not I, and I permit myself the 
consolation of sacrificing an art not 
likely to be valuable to anybody to a 
life which is necessarily so to me. 


Well, I loved Bohemia, and look back 
on my visit with affection, and it 
seemed a sort of little treachery to my- 
self to take the experience to market. 
And now, on the other hand, it seems 
that I might show some gratitude to 
Bohemia precisely by this publicity, 
for she is less well known among us 
than she ought to be, and like a woman 
may not be, inevitably, best pleased by 
an entirely secret devotion. Besides, 
had I gone at the expense of a news- 
paper asking articles of me and stayed 
all the while in hotels, I suppose I 
should have supplied the articles. So, 
providing that I keep out the really 
private element . 

This burst of egotism will be ac- 
cepted, I hope, as an apology by any- 
one in Bohemia who has looked for my 
printed appreciation and accused me of 
laziness. There is an advantage in the 
postponement. When one visits a 
strange country and starts writing 
about it immediately, one is apt, I 
imagine, to put down many impressions 
not worth recording, matters which 
touched the surface of one’s mind 
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merely because they were strange, but 
which signified little and blur the per- 
spective of the really significant. Af- 
ter three months they are likely to fade, 
and the broader impression takes a 
clearer edge and the details which 
mean something stand out. Of course, 
however, one is less likely than ever 
to be materially informing. Even if I 
had written immediately, my account 
would have been extremely irritating 
to any practical person who intended to 
go to Bohemia and looked for useful in- 
formation about it. I am incapable 
of the meanest service as a guide. As 
it is, I trust only to a memory fairly 
tenacious of impressions and lament- 
ably inefficient about facts, with never 
a note but a few names on the back 
of an envelope. The reader, therefore, 
of necessity must take my Bohemia 
freely mixed with the writer. If this 
subjective treatment repels him, there's 
no help for it. 

One other slight preliminary. I hope 
sincerely that no one, so far, has sup- 
posed I have used the word Bohemia in 
the sense of Henri Murger. It is a 
grievous insult to a nation once, at any 
rate, of great importance in the world, 
with a glorious and tragic history, that 
its name should be applied to a set of 
people whose chief claim | to interest 
others is their indifference to the obli- 
gations of civilized society. In Paris 
“Bohemia” meant something real and 
definite, to be sure. In London it 
has always been an imposture. With 
the snobbishness which runs, clamantly 
or subtly, all through our social life, to 
be called “Bohemian” seems to some 
folk a finer thing than frankly to be 
of our middle classes. It puts them 
apart. The proof is that when they 
are successful and are courted, more or 
less, by the upper classes—snobbish 
things force snobbish words on us— 
they shed their Bohemianism as swiftly 
as may be. That there are others, a 
few, who live what is called a Bohe- 
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mian life by reason of a more finely in- 
tractable spirit, I do not deny. But 
surely it is a foolishly improper thing 
to call these—true artists, it may be, 
but certainly not of the most enduring 
fibre—by the name of a people whose 
history is stamped with the seal of he- 
roic sacrifice, heroic patience. The 
reader who suspected me of a mild 
jocularity is rebuked. 

Fierce and grim has been the story 
of Bohemia and of an ever-recurring 
pathos. Those bitter Hussite wars, 
with their stern battles and flinging of 
councillors out of windows on to sol- 
diers’ spears, were a lamentable thing 
but a fine thing. John Hus stood for 
the reform of a corrupt Church before 
Luther, and his fellow Bohemians were 
fighting for an idea. The Thirty 
Years’ War began in Prague and ended 
in Prague. That fatal battle of the 
White Mountain meant the forcing of a 
whole people into a religion against 
their will, with beheadings and scourg- 
ings, meant the suppression of one na- 
tionality by another. To suffer two 
centuries of an alien domination and 
to be at the end of it essentially a 
free people, ready and able when the 
occasion came to assert its birth and its 
language—surely that is a noble per- 
sistence. Through it all has been the 
bitterness of rulers of another race, 
since the rule of Bohemian princes, 
sprung from that dim Princess whe 
first built the two castles with the Mol- 
dau flowing between them, came to an 
early end and the German Luxemburgs 
came in. Good and bad those German 
Luxemburgs, the blind King John who 
neglected his kingdom but brought un- 
dying renown on its arms, the great 
King Charles, whose memory I love for 
his beautiful bridge, the magnificent 
King Rudolph. Always the Bohe- 
mians wanted to like them and re- 

understanding, and more 
to understanding of their 
Cech tongue. Few things 


sponded to 
especially 
beautiful 
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more pathetic in history than their 
wish to make the best of the Palatine 
Frederick and his English wife, the ill- 
fated Stuart Elizabeth, and the tale of 
how he failed them, turning coward at 
that fatal White Mountain. It was as 
though a man should find the lady of 
his love to be a strumpet. A stern and 
sad story, that of Bohemia. 

I thought of these things as I went 
in the train down the beautiful bank 
of the Elbe from Dresden to Prague. I 
thought of them rather languidly, how- 
ever, for the brooding spirit of Prague 
had not yet taken hold of me. More- 
over, I was weary of the journey. My 
travels seldom take me farther than 
Hammersmith or Hampstead, and in 
the endless hours between Flushing and 
Dresden I yowed that no country in the 
world was worth such tedium. We 
stayed two hours at Essen, starting and 
backing continually, with whistles 
shrilling and horns blowing, and, as it 
seemed to a painful traveller attempt- 
ing sleep, with a noise of drums and 
trumpets. I know the Germans are 
dreadfully efficient, but “fallible man 
must fail somewhere”: since we had 
lost two hours at Hssen, it seemed well 
to the train to lose another when it 
left that place, loafing casually through 
a flat and uninteresting country, so 
that at Dresden we were three hours 
late, and I had to sleep there if I 
would make the beautiful journey to 
Prague by daylight. But it was all or- 
dered for my artistic good, for Dresden, 
so sleek and self-satisfied, withal so 
handsome in its spacious modern way, 
was fitted to deepen by the contrast the 
sad, romantic city I was to visit. I 
suppose that every well-ordered Ger- 
man town must make the patriotic 
Englishman, especially if he be a Lon- 
doner, melancholy and jealous. I wan- 
dered all over it, the poorest as well as 
the richest quarters, and I saw hardly 
one figure so obviously under the 
weather as half a dozen I see any day 
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between Curzon Street and Piccadilly, 
and there seemed to be no parallel at 
all to the squalid parts of London. 
Happy Germans, thought I, who have a 
Government which really governs and 
has not for its ideal the doing of noth- 
ing it can contrive to avoid! I was 
not discouraged by the best physical 
type I saw in the streets. One sees as 
strong and healthy men and women in 
London. It is the German average 
which is so creditable; it is our “tail” 
which is so disgraceful. I am not go- 
ing to write about the Germans, how- 
ever, and will only pay them one more 
compliment. I do so because the fair- 
ness which a strong people should mete 
to a possible enemy has not always 
been conspicuous in us of late. I saw 
nothing of the alleged rudeness of Ger- 
man people and German officials: quite 
the contrary. I lost my way in Dres- 
den and had to ask it of a dozen people 
(with hardly a word of German in my 
head) before I found it, and I was al- 
ways treated with courtesy. Se did 
the Customs officials treat me: one in 
particular I remember with respect for 
his severely military but considerate 
bearing, his air of officer in a crack reg- 
iment, his sword and his eyeglass. It 
is true that my own terror of the un- 
familiar made me servilely polite to 
them, and I may have appealed to the 
tender side of the masterful character. 

But I ramble, and must get on 
to Prague, along the bank of the Elbe 
with the gay steamers on the water 
and the hills on the other side, and, 
when we had crossed the Austrian 
frontier into Bohemia, with the Cech as 
well as the German names of stations 
increasing my sense of strangeness and 
quickening my curiosity. In Prague 
at last, I felt myself quite clear of 
Germany, for the softer and kinder 
sound of Cech was about my ears at 
the station, and I saw Cech names at 
street corners as I drove to “The Black 
House,” which has its name outside in 
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Cech and French, but not in German. 
Then I sent at once for a guide who 
could speak English. Oh, I am well 
aware that the superior person is sniff- 
ing, but I was never that even at 
home, though one may seem so to peo- 
ple who will praise the commercial 
drama, and I was not going to miss 
three-quarters of what I should have 
seen that I might assume superior airs 
afterwards. I sent for a guide, and a 
most serviceable one he proved, and I 
recommend him for the rare sympathy 
with which he understood, unoffended, 
my desire at times for silence and rev- 
erie rather than for information. I 
will requite a little of his service with 
a mild advertisement. His name is 
Beutler, and they are sure to know of 
him at your hotel. So I set forth to 
see Prague, and soon, very soon, felt 
myself profoundly glad that I had 
come. 
II. 

There is, naturally, the life and 
movement of a modern town: spacious 
streets make a reasonably fine show of 
shop-fronts; tramways with clanging 
bells traverse the Pricopy, where my 
hotel was. (German names for the 
streets have been banished.) No doubt 
the Praguers are rightly proud of all 
this. The place is populous, and per- 
haps the novelty of the Cech tongue 
helped me to think the citizens a lively 
and talkative folk. But I was quickly 
in the past. We walked under the 


majestic Powder Tower, which is op-- 


posite the Black Horse, and was built 
in the sixteenth century, and were ush- 
ered into the old world. Through nar- 
rower streets than the spacious Pricopy 
we came into the most ancient Jewish 
synagogue and cemetery in Burope. 
They are well known, that Jewish cem- 
etery and that synagogue of Prague, 
and I suppose are honored among Jews. 
Yor my part I did not care to linger in 
them, for Jews to me tell of antiquity 
wherever they and their ritual are 
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found, of antiquity in general and of 
the East, and it was old Europe I was 
seeking there. They have a real part 
in the history of Prague, for they 
turned out and fought like men for the 
city, and were honored accordingly; but 
Jews are Jews everywhere, and they 
are not in tune with my thoughts. 
Somewhat hastily and perfunctorily a 
literary temperament paid its tribute 
of platitude to humanity: the ground 
swollen to a little hill with the innu- 
merable dead, the pebbles, for the 
Christian flowers, on the tombs, the 
sombre, stunted trees and bushes, the 
dreary sadness of this graveyard, now 
unused and deserted, all that had its 
obvious pathos of morality. But I was 
seeking dead Bohemians. 

I saw much more than I remember, 
then and on my second visit to Prague, 
coming home from my friends. Likely 
enough my chief impressions leave out 
much I should have retained: I give 
them as they come back to me. We 
went on to the market place, where are 
the Town Hall and the Tein Church 
and the Kinsky Palace. It was em- 
phatically a market place of the Middle 
Ages: there are many others, but has 
any of them such a stamp of the Mid- 
dle Ages on it as the Clock of Prague, 
which is on the wall of the Town Hall, 
the clock which tells the time by the 
sun and when it strikes the hour shows 
us Christ and the Twelve Apostles 
passing across two windows above, 
while the cock crows, and Mammon 
nods his head, and other significant 
things happen? I had a strange and 
strong idea about it. The little figures 
of the Christ and His Apostles are 
high up, and so might easily be of a 
small human stature, and as each one 
stopped a moment on his passage and 
turned full face and seemed to look 
down into the square, I thought them 
ghosts of the dead world who con- 
sciously looked upon the living. Three 
or four times I heard the clock strike 
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and always I had that strong impres- 
sion, not that the figures were the 
ghosts of their prototypes, but that they 
were spirits of the Middle Ages come 
back. I think of them still passing 
every hour before the _ indifferent 
Praguers, pausing gravely a moment to 
look down on their successors. .. . 
The Tein is a fine church, but I leave 
architecture to more knowledgeable 
writers. Mr. Arthur Symons has writ- 
ten well of Prague, though he loved it 
far less than I, and of its buildings. I 
think he makes overmuch of their 
harshness and abruptness, but harsh 
and abrupt they are. The Kinsky Pal- 
ace in this square is harsh and gloomy, 
strong and firm and standing without 
compromise for the powerful past, and 
so look other palaces of Bohemian no- 
bles I saw, fit for lords of a stern his- 
tory. I hope they remember it. 

Then, after this and that matter of 
interest, we stood on the Karlov Most, 
which is Charles his Bridge, and be- 
held the glory of Prague. Underneath 
us the broad Moldau, flowing between 
the New Town and the Little Town; 
high up on our left, as we looked up the 
stream, the splendid and sombre Hrad- 
chin, the great castle of Prague, 
churches and crowded roofs between 
us and it; on the other side, higher 
still, the hill where stands what re- 
mains of the Vyshehrad, the more an- 
cient castle of the first Bohemian 
Princess; behind us wooded islands; on 
the right bank fine modern buildings, 
spacious walks. Prague is a 
very beautiful city, and would be still, 
though you took away its ancient glo- 
ries; but the impression I had even 
then, and far more deeply when late at 
night I stood alone on the Karlov Most, 
was first of all, first and last, the sense 
of “old, unhappy, far-off things.” The 
quotation is somewhat hackneyed, but 
it must be used of Prague if it is never 
used again. One might know of the 
long-ago battles, but the sense was 
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deeper than knowledge, the sense of 
oldness and of sadness. The oldness 
was all round and about one, and the 
sadness surely was in the air. I was 
not consciously remembering that this 
was a great city when Vienna was a 
village, and that now Bohemia is only 
a part of the Austrian Empire; not con- 
sciously noting the touch of sorrow 
there is in Slav faces, which marks this 
race, partly German though it be, from 
its confident Saxon neighbors; dimly 
clairvoyant I knew myself among the 
ghosts of the unhappy dead. j 
My guide had much to say on the 
Bridge, of the two Bridge Towers, and 
of the various sainted statues, and 
chiefly of Saint John of Nepomuk with 
his starry halo, which commemorates 
the tale of stars shining when his body 
sank in the river. Bas-reliefs too com- 
memorate that history: how he refused 
to betray to the wicked King Wenzel 
the Queen’s secret told in the confes- 
sional, and how she, like the Saint, was 
cruelly murdered. He stands as the 
patron Saint of Bohemia now, and was 
made so, 1 imagine, when the Jesuits 
took the country in hand after the 
White Mountain. 

Thence I went through the Little 
Town and up the steep hill to the great 
Hradchin, and walked through spacious 
courts, and stood impressed in council 
chambers and in the vast Hall of 
Viadislav, where tournaments were 
held of old. I stood at the window 
whence the councillors were hurled, in 
the approved Bohemian fashion, by the 
Protestant nobles at the beginning of 
the Thirty Years’ War: they fell on a 
dunghill and escaped the bullets sent 
after them, truly an exciting expe- 
rience! There is a fine view of 
Prague from this window, and here 
again one feels the force of that line of 
Wordsworth. Well in tune with the 
history of Prague is the fact that the 
last balls given in the Hradchin’s stately 
Spanish Hall by an Austrian Prince 
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were given by the ill-fated Rudolph. I 
must not compete with the guide-books, 
however, and therefore I will write 
nothing of the Cathedral of St. Vitus, 
much as it impressed me, so that in it 
I begged a silent reverie of my in- 
forming guide. We went back by a 
different way, down many deep steps 
where children were playing and their 
mothers sat and worked, across the 
Karlovy Most again, and through a court 
of the University, where is the statue 
of a bearded young man to mark how 
valiantly the students fought against 
the Swedes: it is set in long grass and 
wild-growing shrubs, and again the 
melancholy—but I repeat myself too 
often. 

Those are a few of my more definite 
impressions, those that stand out in my 
memory: it is due to my guide to add 
that he showed me many more sights 
than these. On my return visit to 
Prague I saw more of the social life, 
the publicly social at least, of the 
place, and observed, as I suppose one 
generally observes on the Continent, 
that people seem to be more easily sat- 
isfied than in England with conversa- 
tion. My hotel was the Savoy of the 
town, in a simpler and cheaper way, 
and its open restaurant was full up to 
half-past one or so with folk talking 
and smoking and drinking the de- 
servedly eternal beer of the country, 
tunic-wearing officers conspicuous here 
and there, lacking nothing, I judged, 
of a due pride in their profession. 
Prague dines after the theatre, which 
I thought a sensible custom, if theatres 
must begin early, and after a comic 
opera in Cech, vivaciously played but 
indifferently sung—it was not at the 
National Theatre—my friends and I fin- 
ished dinner at twelve o’clock, a cosy 
enough hour, if only Prague lay abed 
later. Like Paris, however, it seems 
to sleep hardly at all, and when at two 
o’clock one had observed from one’s 
window the more persistent pleasure- 
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seekers moving on to another restau- 
rant, it was surprising to be awaked by 
tramway bells at five. The winter is 
the “season” at Prague, and its citizens 
must use a good deal of artificial light 
then, I imagine. Being there in the 
summer I did not see many eminent 
people, but I did have the gratification 
of being shown, lunching affably in the 
restaurant, a gentleman who owns a 
hundred—or was it a thousand?—cas- 
tles scattered over the Empire: that 
seemed to me the real thing in the way 
of an aristocrat, and one would have 
been hardly human, and certainly not 
English, not to be impressed. I mingle 
Socialism with my Toryism, but a lim- 
ited number of aristocrats with from 
fifty to a few hundred castles apiece, 
and quarterings to correspond—that is 
essential—would give a pretty air to a 
country. This one seemed to be in 
the picture of old I’rague, though he 
was not a Bohemian. I saw less of 
the people generally in Prague than 
of the peasants in the country, but I 
noticed that town and country Bohe- 
mians have one thing in common, a 
passionate love of their language which 
makes any scraps of it a foreigner may 
acquire touchingly grateful to them. It 
is always difficult to have a passionate 
national feeling without a correspond- 
ing antipathy—and in spite of the so- 
cial philosophers, I think such feelings, 
which warm the interest of life, no bad 
thing in their way. The Praguers are 
all bilingual, of course, but most of 
them would rather not talk German, 
especially to Germans. I came across 
a pleasant instance of this in my sec- 
ond visit. Wishing to go once more 
to my beloved Karlovy Most, and losing 
my way, as my custom is in most 
places, I approached a Praguer of the 
poorer class, and saluted him. (By the 
way I wish we had more of the hat- 
raising custom in England. I should 
like to raise mine to any man I asked 
a favor of in the street, policeman or 
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otherwise, but fear to be thought comic 
or ironical, and it seems to me boorish 
not to do so in a shop to a female 
server, but there one fears to be 
thought familiar—what a people we 
are!) ‘“Prosim!” said I—-which means, 
“If you please,” “Sorry to trouble you,” 
“Thank you,” and anything polite: it is 
the most useful word in Cech, and 
next to it I recommend to men of taste 
the word “Pivo,” which means beer. 
“Prosim!” said I, and “Karlovy Most?” 
pointing vaguely with my stick; 
whereon he, perceiving that I wished 
to be polite but did not really possess 
his language, began to talk volubly in 
German; then perceiving. further (I 
confess) that I did not understand that, 
he evidently thought I must be a really 
nice man, took me by the arm, and 
walked some way with me. Then, of 
course, I at once took the wrong turn- 
ing: there was a shout of “Pan! Pan!” 
—*Mister,” that is,.or “Sir’—from sev- 
eral market women who had observed 
the incident and wished to prosper this 
non-German-speaking stranger, and 
with much vigorous pointing, and many 
“Prosims” on my part I went off in 
quite a halo of popularity. A similar 
thing happened to me in a country 
town, and there was a stronger in- 
stance when one morning I was walk- 
ing up and down before my friend’s 
house and an old peasant woman came 
by. She muttered a “Good morning” 
in German, rather sulkily, and I gave it 
her back in Cech; swiftly she came up 
to me, took my hand and kissed it. 
The action was too naturally and sim- 
ply done to be embarrassing, but I 
thought it infinitely touching. Truly 
they love their langauge, oppressed for 
so long, coming to its own again only 
this last hundred years. 

But for all the kindliness of the 
Praguers, their pleasant late hours, 
their noisy tramways, the bustle and 
life of the place, first and last Prague 
stood for the sadness of human his- 
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tory, for a long fight that was in vain, 
for hopes disappointed and greatness 
gone but remembered visibly, 


For old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


—I shall never quote it again. 


Il, 

Bohemia, as no doubt the reader 
knows—but I am sure I did not until I 
went there, having learned no geogra- 
phy at school: so perhaps he will for- 
give my mentioning it—Bohemia is a 
plain surrounded by mountains, and 
Prague is in the middle. As I jour- 
neyed then to the eastern. frontier 
where lived my friends, I passed 
through a country which was interest- 
ing enough to a stranger, especially in 
the towns and villages, with their 
churches rather harsh in line but often 
bright in color, but was not beautiful 
until one drew to the mountains. Then, 
indeed, its beauty was wonderful, and 
between the station and the house, a 
matter of several miles, my eyes 
feasted, for if you have mountains and 
woods and rolling cornfields, do you 
want much else? My eyes feasted and 
my mind was busy, for to untravelled 
me the country was passing strange: 
I was certainly out of England. The 
buildings in the villages we passed, the 
quaint churches, the many painted Ma- 
donnas by the roadside—everything 
was strange. If Bohemia led the first 
revolt against Rome, the conquering 
Jesuits did not their work negligently, 
and to the eye at least there is no more 
Catholic land than Bohemia is now. 
The drive was not tame either, for mo- 
tors were novel there, and horses still 
reared and fretted—and oxen in carts, 
another touch of strangeness, turned 
and tried to flee. Annoyed men 
held them, and I have a memory 
of a very beautiful child turning 
a furious face on us from a cart 
with a rearing horse. The _ chil- 
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dren seemed mostly fair and were of- 
ten extremely pretty; they grow darker 
as they grow older and get something 
of a dour look, partly the sadness I 
generally seemed to see in Bohemian 
faces, partly that which peasants, in 
spite of Virgil and other fond poets, 
have in most parts. There were 
comely girls, but the women age soon, 
1 suppose, with toil. Only bright ker- 
chiefs round their heads seemed to re- 
main of a national dress. Yes, there 
was much to see while I drove to my 
friend’s house. 

The prejudice I mentioned when I 
began almost stops me from saying 
anything at all of the house where I 
spent one of the delightful and memo- 
rable times of my life, but a word or 
two should be said, for its history is 
significant. Itself two thousand feet, 
1 think, above the sea, it stands at the 
foot of a steep hill where once stood 
an intensely feudal castle. This was 
held by a good knight whom misfortune 
drove to the free-booting which was the 
common resource of an unlucky gentle- 
man, and which he practised with suc- 
cess, until one day the King of Bohe- 
mia arrived with an army and razed 
his castle and hanged him to a tree by 
the golden chain, tradition said, he 
had won in honorable battle. From the 
top of the hill, where but a few stones 
remain of this old castle, one looks 
over woods and corn-lands to the moun 
tains of the frontier, over which might 
come some day—but heaven forbid it! 
—the Prussians into Bohemia. One 
may see also the hills whereon stood 
other feudal castles, with their stories 
of wrong-doing and romance. The 
present house was built as a monastery 
in the seventeenth century by the Jes- 
uits, and there is in its gardens a stone 
pillar which once stood hard by the 
village chureh, and which was used as 
stocks and whipping-post by those gen- 
tle ministers of the religion of love for 
the punishment of peasants who neg- 
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lected mass. Since I am by no means 
the only Englishman who has been to 
this hospitable house, it is likely enough 
some readers may recognize it: I have 
said so much of it only because it is 
significant of Bohemia and her grim 
history. 

The life of a country house is much 
the same in most countries, save that 
“abroad” one is spared the premature 
sociality of the English breakfast-table, 
and the life was the more familiar here 
because my hosts were linguists, and 
for most of my stay I could be accom- 
modated with my native language. And 
that was to the good, since it left one’s 
mind fresher for impressions when we 
visited the neighborhood. But, ah! 
that monstrous omission in the educa- 
tion of an Englishman! It is almost 
incredible that one’s schooling, if you 
throw in the University, should go on 
till one’s twenty-fourth year, that one 
should be reckoned, as for the sake of 
the argument I admit that I was, a 
more intelligent youth than the ordi- 
nary, and that one should emerge from 
it all with no modern language but 
one’s ewn. Iam all for the classics; to 
be cultivated one must begin at the 
beginning; but it would have been so 
easy in that receptive season to gain 
fluency at least, if one had been rightly 
taught, in a couple of contemporary 
foreign languages with no sacrifice of 
Greek and Latin. One teaches oneself 
French, of course, imperceptibly so far 
as reading goes, but with the little 
praetice one has in average London, the 
strain of talking it and understandmg 
the spoken word is grievous. They 
say our Foreign Minister is not at 
home in it, and that, if true, I 
easily understand, siace he is as old as 
I: it may be that boys are more sanely 
educated now. Foreigners spoil us in 
this matter; diplomatists in London all 
speak English. It was Bismarck, I 
believe, who did most te displace 
French as the universal diplomatic lan- 


can 
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guage; and I think it would have been 
well for us if he had left it alone, for 
then one might have more practice at 
home and be less of an oaf abroad. It 
sometimes happened that when a larger 
party than usual was at this house in 
Bohemia the air was extremely poly- 
glot: there would be Cech, and some 
German, and French, and merciful 
English for poor me, and I grew so 
confused that I protest, when once I 
was suddenly addressed in English, I 
nearly asked the speaker to speak more 
slowly, pleading my want of practice 
in the language. Of all the tongues I 
liked best to listen to the Cech, partly 
for its softness, partly perhaps that no 
one expected me to understand it. This 
is a sad digression in two senses, but 
when one has a grievance it is folly 
to miss an opportunity of declaring it: 
a use should be found for everything. 

Well, from this most pleasant start- 
ing-point I went hither and thither, and 
saw many an interesting and beautiful 
place, and heard many an interesting 
and significant story, and drank in 
strangeness as untravelled persons do. 
We went to Brandys, a pretty place of 
holiday resort, and saw where Komen- 
sky lay hid: he who was a Bohemian 
sunyan on one side of him and on an- 
other wrote the still valuable Didactic, 
on which Mr. Walter Keatinge has 
written a good English book. We 
went to Zamperg, where there is a 
screen of skulls in the Church. I 
know not if it be unique, but it is suffi- 
ciently curious. It was made after a 
pestilence of those who had died, 
whether in gratitude that anyone sur- 
vived or in reproach I know not: I sup- 
pose a proper humility is in the one mo- 
tive, but logic seems to be in the other. 
Some visitors find that screen most hor- 
rible and wish they had never seen it, 
fearing it will haunt their dreams. I 
confess I had not that emotion; but I 
felt sad for poor humanity and its 
end, and wondered, in my literary way, 
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what philosophy Hamlet would have 
found for so many thousand skulls. We 
weut to Usti on the Ordlice—to keep to 
Cech names—which is a town of flour- 
ishing manufactures, and ascended the 
stations of the Cross—a little shrine 
with a descriptive picture at each stage 
—founded by some pious rich man, 
and from the highest looked down on 
the close-clustered town. There is al- 
ways an exulting sort of jey in look- 
ing down on a city from a hill, why I 
know not, unless it be that one has 
something of the thrill of an intending 
invader and conqueror. A more beau- 
tiful view of the same kind we had 
when we stood over another town, 
Kysperk, where the church has a gor- 
geous, yet beautiful, painted ceiling. 
Many churches we visited, strange (to 
my more sombre experiences in that 
way) in the gaiety—for it came to 
that—of their pictures and decorations, 
less consonant (to my prejudices of as- 
sociation) than our plainer churches 
with those feelings of thoughtful syin- 
pathy with humanity which one outside 
the religious fold may feel in a church. 
The Bohemian peasant is devout, I 
believe. Like other institutions, the 
Catholic Church there has good and 
bad servants. I heard stories of vil- 
lage priests which were not edifying. 
but doubtless simple faith survives 
such shocks. Many villages I passed 
through, motoring or walking, with 
sad-faced (perhaps my fancy) but not 
ungenial men, with women marked by 
toil but with kind smiles for a greet- 
ing, with interested, bare-legged chil- 
dren. The spirit cf feudalism lingers 
here, but I think it is in the attitude 
of a servant to his individual lord and 
has nothing in it of class servility or 
respect for the better coat. I imagine 
that the skilful and respectable head 
gardener, who kisses his lord's hand, 
would expect another aristocrat, not 
his lord, to return his hat-raising salute 
in kind on the public road, and would 
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not be disappointed. And so the time 
went all too swiftly by, and with my 
bundle of impressions and remembered 
joys I started back for England. 


IV. 

I am far from thinking that a stay 
of a few weeks entitles me to an 
opinion about Bohemia as a whole and 
the future of its most interesting peo- 
ple. And my reading on the subject 
has been practically confined to the his- 
tories of Count Liitzow, who has paid 
us the great compliment of writing his 
valuable and fascinating works in Eng- 
lish, ending with his latest book, The 
Life of John Hus. Still, I had the ad- 
vantage of much conversation with 
those who know all there is to be 
known, and my eyes, I suppose, are 
not much less observant than other 
folks’—and, in fine, I may as well say 
what I think. 

It is a rarely stimulating experience 
to be in a country which has a strong 
national feeling init. In this Bohemia 
has been compared with Ireland; but 
the comparison is unjust, for the na- 
tional feeling is far more thoroughly 
pervading in Bohemia, and—I would 
say it without offence—more profound 
and more sincere. It touches all 
classes, for one thing; it is based on 
a genuine racial difference; it has its 
clear sign in a language spoken uni- 
versally throughout it. The difference 
between England and Ireland is chiefly 
one of climate; there is no such pre- 
dominance of Celtic blood as there is of 
the Cech in Bohemia; a large class is 
indifferent, to say the least of it, to na- 
tional:feeling. Erse is spoken in out- 
of-the-way districts and is strongly ad- 
vocated by literary men who cannot 
speak it themselves. Cech is universal 
in Bohemia. A little while ago it was 
not, to be sure, the language of the 
aristocrats among themselves, and the 
elder of them still converse commonly 
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in German, but the younger speak it as 
a point of honor. There is a break in 
its literature from the White Mountain 
till a hundred years or so ago—for two 
hundred years, that is—but since then 
the literature has been continuously 
strengthened. There is, no doubt, a 
pro-German party in Bohemia, but it is 
a small and diminishing minority, and 
I am told that the Jews, who were of 
the German party, are now signifi- 
cantly inclined to fall into line. Well, 
such a feeling as this throughout a 
country is a bracing thing, and re- 
freshes the visitor. It even refreshed 
me. I know the political philosopher 
looks askance at it as retrograde, fa- 
voring as he does less homogeneous 
groups, and pointing out that German 
is the more important language com- 
mercially. For my part I favor most 
things which add to the interest and 
vividness of life, and “retrograde” and 
“progressive” are always dubious 
phrases. Moreover if Cech, in the lit- 
eral sense, is not spoken by many mil- 
lions, it is, after all, a variety of the 
great Slav language which is. 

As to the future of this movement, 
even as to its intentions, it would be 
more than impertinent were I to dog- 
matize. The present Austrian Govern- 
ment is mild, and the Bohemians are 
loyal to the Emperor. But of one thing 
I am certain. If in the changes and 
chances of European politics it came 
to pass that such a repression of na- 
tionality and language as has 
tried in Prussian Poland were tried in 
Bohemia, its success would be utterly 
and for ever impossible. At present, 
however, it is enough to think of liter- 
ature and national songs—I heard some 
that were charming ahd haunting, and 
reminded me, when their meaning was 
explained, of the best of the old Scots 
—and an ancient history and an ancient 
language still warmly alive and bind- 
ing Bohemians together. 

G. 8. Street. 


been 
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INTENSIVE ELECTIONEERING. 


In the General Election of 1906 Wilt- 
shire returned five Liberal members to 
Parliament; in that just ended, one. 
The total Liberal majority in 1906 was 
4,433. In 1910 there was a Tory major- 
ity of 1,813. It is the object of the 
present writer to show that, as long as 
actual electora! conditions are main- 
tained, the Liberal party can have lit- 
tle hope of again returning a majority 
of members, either in Wiltshire or in 
any other southern county. 

The Tories naturally desire it to be 
believed that the reason of the rural 
voter was convinced by argument. 
Tariff Reform, they say, commended it- 
self irresistibly to the common sense of 
the laborers. Their attachment to the 
Constitution was roused to practical 
expression by the attack upon the 
House of Lords for merely giving them 
an opportunity of recording at the polls 
their opinion of a “monstrous” Budget. 
They rightly believed that the defence 
of the country was not safe in Liberal 
hands. ‘They were revolted at the eon- 
duct of the Government in “depriving” 
thousands of the aged and deserving 
poor of their Old Age Pensions, in the 
teeth of earnest Tory solicitations made 
in their favor. Their sense of justice 
was outraged by the wrong and ruin 
with which honest tradesmen residing 
in their midst had been threatened by 
the Licensing Bill. They felt them- 
selves held over Tophet in the persons 
of their children at the idea of interfer- 
ence with the time-honored autocracy 
of the Church in the village school. 
They naturally resented the additional 
taxation of beer and tobacco. They 
were indignant at having been induced 
at the last Election to give their sup- 
port to Liberal candidates by extrava- 
gant promises of facilities in obtaining 
Small Holdings. Nothing more was 


necessary than to bring the circum- 


stances of Liberal misdoing intelligibly 


to the comprehension of the rural la- 
poring class in order to secure their 


.adhesion to the principles of right and 


reason embodied in the Tory party. It 
was to this end that posters, leaflets, 
speeches and canvassing were directed, 
and the profusion with which these 
means were employed is a sufficient 
refutation to the charges vaguely and 
irresponsibly brought against the party 


of using undue pressure to influence: 


the rural vote. Why argue if to order 
was enough? 


It may fairly enough be answered 


that the law governing elections made: 


it necessary that orders should be com- 


municated in such fashion as to escape- 


the charge of illegal compulsion. A 
squire who displays Tory posters on 
his walls and whose wife distributes 
Tory leaflets among his villagers re- 
moves any doubt whatever that may 
exist in their minds as to the will of 
the “almighty man” by whose permis- 
sion they exist as wage-earners. When 
the head of a great railway depart- 
ment sends a lady of his family to 
canvass among the mechanies under 
his orders he makes his desire known 
in quite as authoritative a way as if he 
posted up an order in every “shop.” 
Little boys beginning Latin complain 
that a great deal is left to be “under- 
stood.” “Vote for Blueboy” on the 
squire’s gate-post is not fully intelligi- 
ble without the addition of the Kittle 
word “or.” As soon as the laborer has 
learnt to supply that, the sense of the 
passage is clear. 

Many of the arguments put forward 
in the Tory literature distributed wit! 
such lavishness of profusion in rural 
districts can have had very little effect 
upon the average laboring voter. In 
the United States it is, of course, 4 
common boast that every boy brought 
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up in a State school can say of his 
country in the words of the national 
poet: 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of 

steel— 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Country laborers are not likely to 
know much of the structure of 
the ship of State in which we sail the 
seas. They have mostly received their 
education in village voluntary schools 
and under clerical direction. Take ed- 
ucation. Everyone knows how vehe- 
mently the Church endeavored to whip 
village parents into excitement over 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. But even the tre- 
mendous word “Undenominationalism” 
failed to disturb their indifference. 
Whatever may have determined the la- 
boring vote at this last Election, it cer- 
tainly was not the cry of “Church and 
School.” 

The accusation brought against the 
Liberal Government of having “de- 
prived” multitudes of the aged poor of 
their pensions is more likely to have af- 
fected votes. ‘Vote for Blueboy and 
Old Age Pensions” was a strong card 
in the Tory hand. One is reminded of 
the stage direction in Hamlet: “In scuf- 
fling they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes.” We fancied that 
was our rapier! But what is the use of 
contradicting? Mr. Balfour has debased 
the currency in contradictions to such 
aun extent that the biggest coin of that 
issue goes for nothing. I heard a Tory 
vicar the other day interrupt a speaker 
at a Liberal meeting, held in his own 
“church room,” with “That’s a lie!’ 
Expressions like this, even in reverend 
mouths, convince hearers of nothing 
except perhaps of the bad manners of 
those who use them. 

The plain fact is that the rustic voter 
is swayed little by any argument that 
does not appeal to his personal inter- 
VOL, 
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est. His mental grasp is hardly wide 
enough to comprehend general abstrac- 
tions like “England” or “The Poor.” 
The whole question of “Drink” is one 
of national importance, but the only 
facet which he sees clearly is that 
which represents to his fears an extra 
ha’penny upon a pint of beer. “Unem- 
ployment” is like Death with a capital 
D, something the parson preaches 
about; but dying is very different. 
Tariff Reform may diminish unemploy- 
ment or not, but what he is very cer 
tain of is that he is likely to lose his 
job if he offends Farmer Brown. 

Now the Tory party in the countrs 
know thoroughly the material position, 
the intellectual limitations and the yul- 
nerable points of the country laborer, 
upon whose vote, it must be remem- 
bered, the result of county elections en- 
tirely depends. The methods they em- 
ploy will, then, pretty certainly be 
those best calculated to “touch his bone 
and his flesh,” to bring home to his 
bodily consciousness the material ad- 
vantages and disadvantages consequent 
upon his choice of a party. 

Such methods have, I think, been sys- 
tematically adopted. The constitution 
of the average village makes this easy. 
Of well-to-do residents five-sixths are 
professedly Tory. There may be a 
squire or his tenant occupying the 
“great house.” There are certainly 
large farmers. A “genteel” family or 
so have been attracted by the “Serv- 
ices” or the “society.” The vicar and 
the publicans are part of the cadre of 
the place. They may almost be said 
to depend upon agricultural patronage 
as much as the blacksmith and the 
builder. They are Tory par état. Here 
and there may be an exception, but 
this is the rule. Wealth is almost en- 
tirely on the Tory side. The laboring 
population, as voters, outnumber the 
rest by perhaps five or six to one. The 
power is therefore in their hands, but 
as the cottages they live in are gener- 
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ally the property of their employers it 
can, of course, only be exercised 
(openly) at the risk of “Notice to Quit.” 

The entire cumulus of relations, of 
master to man, of landlord to tenant, 
of practical savoir faire to complete ig- 
norance of business, of comparative 
wealth to absolute poverty—all these 
superiorities represented by the em- 
ploying class tend to make them nat- 
nrally regard the village as_ their 
“house” in the Biblical sense. He “be- 
lieved with all his house.” The old 
feudal feeling is strong within them. 
The central authority is divided among 
a dozen despots instead of being the 
appanage of one; but any instance of 
insubordination among the employed 
excites among the whole body of em- 
ployers exactly the same sort of pious 
indignation as a medizeval baron may 
have felt at the deliberate disobedience 
of a vassal. It is a kind of contumacy 
akin to parricide. The idea that a 
paid laborer has a right to use his spare 
time as he pleases, to receive in his 
house whom he pleases, and, above all, 
to give his vote as he pleases, has never 
gained real acceptance among squires 
and farmers. That his freedom of vot- 
ing should be protected by the ballot 
has always seemed to them a wrong 
done to the paternal authority of the 
master. To neutralize this wrong by 
every means not actually punishable by 
law appears to the village magnate a 
perfectly fair move in party warfare. 
To throw doubt upon the secrecy of the 
ballot is always within his power. A 
suppressed smile is enough. We may 
therefore assume at starting that few 
laborers are absolutely convinced that 
knowledge of the way they vote is out 
of the reach of the employer. It is 
understood that the respective number 
of Liberal and Tory voters in any vil- 
lage is ascertainable by officials, and 
may be communicated without infring- 
ing the law. This is coming very near, 
for, if the disproportion is great, con- 


jecture may practically become cer- 
tainty. 

Men whose only title to work and 
dwelling is the good pleasure of an em- 
ployer have, of course, no legal cause 
of complaint if the employer finds at 
any time that he does not desire their 
further services. What is the general 
opinion as to the deferred vindictive- 
ness of men offended by conduct bear- 
ing on an election? Here is an extract 
from a letter written by an elderly and 
much respected tradesman of known 
Liberal views, expressing his unwilling- 
ness to act in a manner which would 
have brought his name as an active op- 
ponent openly to the knowledge of his 
Tory neighbors. “You have no idea 
of the aftermath of elections—one is 
marked for months after.’ Ill-will has 
a long arm and a still longer memory. 
I will give an instance of a Tory ob- 
ject-lesson. An old woman of eighty- 
four, ‘on the parish,” lost her cottage. 
One was found for her by a family of 
known Radical opinions. It was that 
or the workhouse for her, as no other 
shelter was available. From the day 
she entered it to the day of her death, 
fifteen months afterwards, she never 
received one single visit from the cler- 
gyman nor one single penny from the 
offertory, to a share in which she might 
almost have been said to be entitled, as 
a Churchwoman, a pauper, perfectly in- 
offensive, and the oldest woman in the 
village. The moral was unmistak- 
able. To have any truck with Radicals 
is to renounce all claim to Tory human- 
ity. Here, on the contrary, is an in- 
stance of the sort of uncovenanted ac- 
knowledgement of his services to which 
a laborer may look forward if he is 
“correspondent to command” and earns 
the approbation of his betters. I did 
not see this little orgie myself, but be- 
lieve my particulars are correct. Four 
gallons and a half of beer were served 
out, £3 in coppers thrown to he 
scrambled for, in a high road passing 
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through a village, close to two public 
houses. This was on the night of the 
polling day, before the result was de- 
clared. The laborers to whom this 
sort of jollification appeals are those 
who best fulfil the Tory ideal of dutiful 
submission to the authority of the em- 
ploying class. They are quite numer- 
ous enough to decide an election, and 
all that is wanted to ensure success is 
to keep constantly before them the bal- 
ance of personal pain and pleasure. To 
do this is the special office of the all- 
pervading Primrose League, with its 
fétes, its flatteries and its systematized 
acquaintance with the individual cir- 
cumstances of rural voters. ‘There is 
no escape from that awful inquisition,” 
to borrow Thackeray's description of 
the penetrating vision of the Fairy 
Blackstick. The laborer “out of a 
job” may be pretty certain that his 
“dossier” will follow him wherever he 
may seek one, communicated orally by 
one “dame” to another over tea-cups, 
or finding “casual” mention in an in- 
timate letter. After the defeat of the 
Liberal candidate at a by-election in 
Mid-Devon two or three years ago the 
vicar of Ashburton boasted in The Na- 
tion that the Tory success had been en- 
gineered years beforehand by the com- 
bined endeavor of some forty parson- 
ages in the division. The clerical 
agency is like death itself, an “ever- 
floating cloud” in the sky that arches 
over the Liberal laborer. Add to these 
allies, the Primrose League and the 
Church, a third power, equally omni- 
present and equally devoted to the Tory 
interest, the Licensed Victuallers’ As- 
sociation, and it will be felt that the 
pressure brought to bear upon the Lib- 
eral villager is of a very coercive char- 
acter. Every tap-room is the centre of 
a Tory propaganda, every employer has 
a rostrum of his own in his farm-yard 
and perfectly irresponsible freedom of 
utterance, while the identification of 
the Church with the party invests op- 


position with the character of irreli- 
gious discontent. 

What has the Liberal part to put 
against all this? When an election is 
imminent a few posters appear (if walls 
ean be found open to their display), a 
few meetings are held (if a room can 
be obtained, which is not always the 
case), at which organized interruptions 
of the character I have already referred 
to are common enough, and a feeble 
attempt is thus made to arouse enthu- 
siasm in men whose fidelity has been 
left unacknowledged and unsupported 
for years! 

There is one point in connection with 
this subject which is painfully felt by 
the Liberal poor, but to which I have 
not yet seen any public reference made. 
Well-to-do Liberals in the country are 
few and far between. The society in 
which they move is, then, necessarily 
mainly Tory. They probably have 
something to put up with in the way of 
social disapprobation as an election ap- 
proaches, but a wealthy man is admit- 
ted to have a right to his opinions. He 
appears on platforms and does the best 
for his party he can in many villages, 
which see him no more politically until 
another election. But his intimacy 
and friendly association with Tory 
landowners is, of course, no secret. The 
laborer remains in his village and suf- 
fers, materially or socially, for having 
supported opinions promulgated by 
speakers who have not the slightest idea 
of themselves incurring social reproba- 
tion by taking up a position of perma- 
nent hostility to the Tory tactics of legal 
oppression of which he is the victim. 
If they did so they would probably be- 
come social outcasts themselves, unless 
great wealth or high position made 
them practically unassailable. Elec- 
tioneering agitation is play to the 
wealthy Liberal. Shaking of hands 
and exchanging of courtesies are ad- 
vertised as exemplifying the hearty 
character of the British combatant on 








either side. These political differences 
are not serious, after all. Good friends 
as ever when the battle is over. 

It is an ungrateful task to put one- 
self publicly in opposition to so manly 
and generous a view. But generosity of 
this sort does not extend to the poor 
and undefended voter. For him an 
aftermath of ill-will is certain. 

If we believe but one tithe of what 
is credibly and publicly asserted as 
to the methods of coercion systemat- 
ically employed by the Tory party, it 
cannot but be evident that no man can 
continue to give active members of that 
party social countenance without let- 
ting his loudly-declared disapprobation 
of those methods become farcical. In 
the eyes of the poor it is so already. 
Courtesies exchanged between the 
leaders of men engaged in serious con- 
flict are out of place. They appear 
to outsiders as a sort of social insurance 
against the disagreeables of defeat. 
The Duke of Buckingham, in 1627, 
when in command of an English expe- 
dition against the Isle of Rhé, provoked 
both comment and suspicion by the 
courtesies he exchanged with the 
French commander. “Whatever else 
may be in earnest, surely this war is 
not,” said the English officers. It 
probably was not—to the Duke; but it 
was grim earnest to his men. Dis- 
graceful defeat followed naturally 
upon his conception of war as compat- 
ible with the minauderies of a minuet. 

There is no fighting the battle of the 
suffering poor against the rich who use 
their wealth to hold them in thrall 
without giving deadly offence to the 
rich. If offence, and offence as dura- 
ble as the determination of the rich to 
-keep their foot upon the neck of the 
poor, is not given, the battle has not 
been seriously fought. The poor will 
not give their confidence to those who 
do not share their social sufferings. 

The moral of all this is obvious. It 
appears likely that the Liberal party 
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may very shortly be again compelled to 
appeal to the country. In the coun- 
ties their recent defeat has been due to 
organization complete and far-reaching 
enough to take advantage of every 
chink in the law through which money 
and fear and solicitation, backed by re- 
ligion and recommended by liquor, 
could be brought to bear upon poor 
men unable to escape and far too feeble 
to offer effectual resistance. Here is 
an example of the pressure to which 
cottagers had to submit. A laborer’s 
wife was visited fifteen times by people 
of importance who lived near her in or- 
der to induce her to bring over her 
husband to the Tory cause. Wealthy 
people can be “not at home”; a poor 
man’s house has no such protection. 
To refuse to listen is to give deadly of- 
fence. Canvassing like this is not the 
mere suggestion of arguments in favor 
of the cause represented by the can 
vasser; it is not even solicitation. It 
is effiagitation. The Liberal defeat at 
Swindon (N. Wilts) was largely due to 
organized, insistent and protracted per- 
secution of this sort. It is impossible 
to put any restraint upon the tongues 
of wealthy women engaged in the pur- 
suit of votes. Persuasion, promises, 
threats and calumny, are all at their ir- 
responsible disposal. Successive waves 
of canvassing “ladies” swept over the 
parts of the town occupied by the pop- 
ulation of mechanics employed in the 
railway works. Shamelessness in in- 
trusion was a merit. It is axiomatic 
in war that siege must succeed unless 
it is raised by external attack upon the 
besieger. In Swindon wealth and in- 
fluence were all on one side. Over 
ninety voters were at the disposal of 
the Tory candidate. Mr. Massie, his 
opponent, had the use of four. The 
battle was of the rich against the 
poor, and every weapon of which 
wealth could legally dispose was used 
without scruple. I refrain from ad- 
ducing what I have been told, and be- 
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lieve, of definite promises and definite 
threats used by persons representing 
themselves as the mouthpieces of au- 
thority. Orders may possibly have 
been exceeded. 

The result of the Wiltshire elections 
shows convincingly that money, posi- 
tion and power can be used, and have 
been used, to construct an engine of 
compulsion which is practically irre- 
sistible. Its mechanism will be per- 
fected by the experience of this elec- 
tion, and the next dissolution will 
find Tory organization so complete 
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as absolutely to defy opposition. 

If the Liberal party go to the coun- 
try again without such legislation as 
may make this organization impossible 
and may put wealth and poverty an 
more equal terms as regards the return 
of representatives, they go to certain 
defeat. 

This is, at any rate, the case in the 
southern counties. I fully believe 
that the majority of county laboring 
voters are in favor of the Liberal pro- 
gramme. But they are gagged by the 
“masters.” 

D. C. Pedder. 
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The life of the guide-book writer has, 
like most careers, its disadvantages 
and compensations. One sees much 
that is beautiful and interesting; one 
learns much! and, if one has any liter- 
ary capacity, one picks up a good deal 
of copy; on the other hand, one has to 
stay occasionally at fashionable water- 
ing places, take the regular charabanc 
excursions, &c., &¢c., which is real suf- 
fering. 

Guide-book duty led me to Spabeck, 
amongst all the horrors of fashionable 
costumes, bath-chairs containing green 
or purple-faced invalids, evil-smelling, 
evil-tasting waters, functions, motor 
and coach excursions, kursaals, and 
similar repugnant items. Neverthe- 
less Duty—with a capital D—com- 
pelled. Accordingly my journey 
thither was spent in studying some 
half-dozen Spabeck guides, and trying 
to puzzle out a programme which 
should be complete and yet compressed. 

“Hermanby House and Park” (10 
miles. Public coach, Wednesday, morning 
and afternoon, return fare 3s. 6d) 
Hermanby House fine collec- 
tion of china and glass. . . . Pic- 
ture Gallery Joshua Reynolds. 
Hobbema. Cuyp. Corot, &c., Hermanby 


Park. Topiary Garden, second only to 
that at Levens Hall. The river 
Herman, which passes through the 
Park, was artificially broadened by the 
present Lord Hermanby’s grandfather. 
Swannery. Heronry 
&e., &e. 

I knew Hermanby House and Park; 
I had been thoroughly over them some 
five years before, but I also knew that 
if you revisit an important show place, 
you will find it unchanged in all essen- 
tials, but, if you do not revisit it, some- 
thing of importance will have altered 
or vanished, and by and bye you will 
hear of it, particularly should the item 
be the closing up of a neighboring hos- 
telry. I recollected, too, that I had 
been at Harrow with Menston before 
he became Lord Hermanby, and that 
he would probably allow me a private 
view on the strength of old association, 
but he was almost certain to be away, 
far from the madding trippers’ ignoble 
incursions. So it was Wednesday or 
no day, so far as my visit was con- 
cerned, and the morrow would be 

Wednesday. 
Accordingly, the following morning 
saw me starting after an early break- 
fast. The distance being short, I pre- 
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ferred to walk so as to escape the ob- 
jectionable camaraderie of a chara- 
banc, an instrument of torture, which I 
noticed with some horror had been sup- 
plemented by huge motor conveyances, 
run by the railway company. I con- 
templated with disgust the prospect of 
being overtaken, smothered, and choked 
by these, yet the alternative of a drive 
with its human concomitants was more 
disagreeable still. 

I had so timed my walk that I reck- 
oned on being passed about half way, 
at the little village of Posford, where I 
could escape for welcome refreshment 
from the discomfort of the road, whilst 
the procession of vehicles rolled by. 
Posford, however, was passed and Her- 
manby in sight, and yet no public con- 
veyance had overtaken me. _ I congrat- 
ulated myself, ironically, on having 
been such a fool as to start off without 
making inquiries. Without doubt the 
show-day had been altered, and I 
should only have my pains for my la- 
bor. I arrived at the Park Lodge in 
no very amiable temper. 

Just as I reached the gates, who 
should come out of the lodge but 
Lord Hermanby himself, accompanied, 
rather to my surprise, by a police-in- 
spector. He looked at me keenly for 
a moment, then held out his hand. 

“Civis Hergensis sum,” he exclaimed 
cordially, ““Weren’t we at Harrow to- 
gether? You're Dutton, aren’t you? 
You remember me—Menston senior?” 

“Yes, I remember you all right,” I 
replied, shaking hands warmly, “You 
had not come into your kingdom 
then a“ 

“Well, you come into it now,” he 
said, genially, taking me by the arm. 
“I insist on your stopping to lunch. 
What brings you here? What are you 
doing? How come you to look so dis- 
gustingly young? Tell me all about 
everything.” 

“Please, sir,” I replied, woefully, 
“I’m a pore Fleet Street scribe, and I 
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put a little jam on my hard-earned 
bread and butter by writing guide- 
books. That is what brings me here. 
I am pretty fit, thank goodness, be- 
cause I always walk if I can possibly 
avoid driving or tubeing. Moreover, I 
will come with thee to lunch.” 

He laughed merrily. 

“I’m afraid you’ve come here on a 
wild goose chase so far as your work 
is concerned. I’ve been obliged to 
close Hermanby to the public. Haven't 
you seen it? The local papers have 
been full of the business.” 

“Eh?” I demanded, stopping short. 
“And what do the public say?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I’ve brought 
a pretty peck of troubles about my 
ears. It is rough on the public, and 
especially on the motor and coach pro- 
prietors. I am _ besieged by letters 
daily. But that’s not all. I am ex- 
pecting a siege of another kind. Look 
there.” 

He led me round a bend in the walk, 
and there, under the greenwood tree, 
very much at their ease, were half a 
dozen policemen, lolling on the turf. I 
looked a question. 

“It’s perfectly true,” continued Her- 
manby, “I’m in a state of siege, and, as 
the attack may very well come to-day, 
you are one of the garrison. However, 
there’s no good beginning at the wrong 
end of the story. Come with me, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

Hermanby Lake is one of the pret- 
tiest little spectacles in England, and 
is in many respects unique. As at 
Studley Royal, it is bounded on one 
side by a magnificent hedge of trimmed 
yew, and surrounded on all others by 
varied and beautiful timber; and as at 
Studley Royal the river has been arti- 
ficially broadened and spread out into 
a lake, but there the resemblance ends. 
At Hermanby there are none of tiie 
trim grass lawns, none of the statues 
and temples that distinguish, and, in 
my opinion, disfigure the early portion 
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of the approach to Fountains Abbey. 
All is cultured wildness, broken banks, 
beds of lush reeds, pretty islets cov- 
ered with wild flowers and ferns. But 
the feature of the scene is the multi- 
tude of feathered life. Ducks and other 
aquatic birds of all climates and colors 
cover the water. Here an English 
heron sits brooding philosophically; 
there a delicate crested egret watches 
warily; swans, black and white, cruise 
up and down in their inimitable ele- 
gance. As Hermanby and I ap- 
proached the water's edge, one of these, 
a great white bird, the largest I have 
ever seen, started away from the reeds 
at our feet, and sailed out in 
angry haste, a picture of offended 
dignity. 

“Poor old Trumpet-Major!” said Her- 
manby. “He does well to be angry. 
He represents the tragic part of the 
trouble. And now let’s sit down and 
smoke whilst I recount the sorrows of 
the House ef Hermanby.” 

I cast myself with lazy deliberation 
on the grass, lit my pipe, and made 
ready to listen. It appeared that on the 
Wednesday fortnight Hermanby had 
been inspecting some new fencing he 
was thinking of having put up, when 
he was attracted by an unusual cack- 
ling amongst his ducks. He ran in 
the direction of the sound and, at the 
water’s edge, beheld a youth, a sort 
of embryo-hooligan, who had strayed 
from the tripper visitation, pelting his 
birds, encouraged thereto by a parent 
like unto himself. At the sight the 
dignity of the Lord of the Manor was 
forgotten in the primitive instinct of 
man, and a good hearty kick sent the 
young scoundrel to an accustomed 
wash in the lake. The father violently 
resented this treatment of his offspring, 
and—here Herrhanby’s broad shoulders 
shook with laughter—fell into the 
water, too. After which Hermanby 
went back to the fencing, leaving a 
keeper to guard against any repetition 


of the offence, and thought no more of 
the matter. 

On the following evening, however, 
he received an extremely illiterate com- 
munication from the neighboring town 
of Wakeford signed Mike Davis. Now 
Wakeford is a mining centre, which is 
celebrated for four things: the value of 
its mineral products; the fact that it 
invariably returns a Radical, nowadays 
a Labor, member; the reputation of be- 
ing the third most drunken town in the 
three kingdoms; and the established 
certainty that no member of its bench 
has ever been, or is ever likely to be, 
presented with a pair of white gloves. 
Mike Davis was a notorious figure 
among the most ruffianly of the Wake- 
ford ruffians, and notable as a preacher 
of anarchy and atheism. The purport 
of this estimable individual's letter was 
that he was not going to have the law 
of Hermanby, “miscalled ‘lord,’ because 
there was one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor,” but that he had bet- 
ter look out for himself. Hermanby 
put the letter behind the fire. 

“Now.” he continued, raising himself 
on his elbow, “amongst my bird collec- 
tion two of the most valuable were a 
brace of Trumpeter Swans from Can- 
ada. They were splendid birds. That 
one you see out there,” pointing to the 
swan that had specially attracted my 
attention, “must be close on six feet 
long from tip to tail. He was always 
a sulky beggar, but his mate, the poor 
old Triwmpetress, was most amiable. 
She would come and feed out of my 
hand.” 

He broke off with a fierce expression 
of wrath. What had happened was 
this. On the following show-day, Mike 
Davis, with half a dozen kindred spir- 
its, had come over from Wakeford and 
visited the lake. They bided their 
time, carefully baiting the bank with 
bits of cake, sugar, and other dainties, 
until a large company of fowl! had as- 
sembled. They then fell on the help- 
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less birds with sticks and flints, with 
which they had filled their pockets, kill- 
ing and maiming several, and kicking 
the confiding Trumpetress to death 
with their metalled boots before she 
could escape to the water. 

They hardly fared better themselves. 
The keepers and several of the better- 
class tourists rushed to the rescue. 
Hermanby himself was soon on the 
scene, and the authors of the despica- 
ble outrage were severely handled. 

“I paid particular attention to Mas- 
ter Davis,” he ended, grimly. “I 
know he could not go to work for two 
days.” 

“But surely,” I remarked, “you don’t 
expect any repetition of the outrage.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” was the re- 
sponse. “I am threatened with an or- 
ganized raid. I don’t suppose they will 
come. I only hope they do. I am not 
unpopular with my tenants, and they 
are as indignant as myself. In fact 
they are spoiling for the fray. I don’t 
imagine anything will happen. Such 
fellows are brave only in words and 
dirty tricks. Still, should they scrape 
together sufficient courage, I have the 
police here for them. I don’t want 
their physical assistance, you under- 
stand, but the moral support of the law 
is worth a deal in such affairs.” 

“I hope they do come,” I said, un- 
consciously running my fingers over the 
muscles of my arm, “I should like to 


interview that crowd, cowardly 
brutes.” . 

“Good old Dutton,” commented Her- 
manby, 


“Never the battle raged hottest but in it, 

Neither the last nor the faintest, were 
you; 

but I am afraid you will be disap- 

pointed. It is not any apprehension 


of an attack from that crowd that has 
compelled me to close the house. What 
I fear is this—that someone of them 
may sneak into one of the galleries, 
and then—one rip with a knfe and one 
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of my priceless pictures would be 
ruined. A blow with a stick or hand 
and hundreds of pounds’ worth of china 
might be shattered. You quite see? I 
hate appearing churlish, but I don’t 
see how I can act otherwise.” 

“I don’t see how either,” I assented. 
“From socialists, atheists, and such 
vermin may a healthy public opinion 
deliver us.” 

“Or a pestilence or an earthquake, or 
anything that would wipe them out 
completely,” assented Hermanby, be- 
nevolently. “But enough of such un- 
pleasantnesses. Let us take a wan- 
der, and talk over old times.” 

Whilst strolling up to the house, we 
met a bright-looking youth of about 
fourteen. He had evidently been in 
the wars. His face was bruised and 
marked, and over one eye, evidently a 
very black eye, was a handkerchief. 
Him Hermanby accosted, cheerily. 

“Hullo, Dan, aren’t you afraid those 
Wakeford fellows may come over?” 

Dan gave an extraordinary grin. 

“Ah hope they do,” he _ replied. 
“Ah’'d laike to get yon young Davis in 
a saw-pit. Ah’d lather un!” 

“But,” smiled Hermanby, “they say 
he’s pretty good with his hands.” 

“On his feet,” returned Dan, dis- 
dainfully, “but he couldna hop about 
in a Ssaw-pit. He may be clever, but 
he must be a coward— nobut a coward 
could stone they poor birds. And it’s 
t’ heart carries one through, my lord.” 
And with a sagacious wag of his head, 
accompanied by a respectful salute, 
Dan went his way. 

“That’s young Dan Leathard, my 
head-keeper’s son,” laughed Hermanby. 
“A regular young bull-dog. He went 
into the battle with the best of us, and. 
as you see, was rather badly knocked 
about. I believe, though, to use his 
own phrase, he got back a bit of his 
own from the offender in chief, Mike 
Davis himself.” 

“Good lad,” I assented, and the con- 
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versation drifted off into old school 
days, “days of fresh air in the rain and 
the sun.” 

“I am en garcon,” said Hermanby, as 
we entered the Hall, “Lady Hermanby 
has gone to Scotland, and I should be 
there too by now, but for this trouble. 
So here I am, all alone. And that re- 
minds me. How abominably inhospit- 
able you must think me! Why shouldn’t 
you do your guide-work from here? 
My motor is at your disposal, and I can 
tour round with you, and learn some- 
thing of my native place.” 

I closed with the offer unhesitatingly, 
and it was arranged that, as soon as 
junch was finished, I should motor 
over to Spabeck for my traps and stay 
at Hermanby as long as I cared to do 
so. 

“And now,” said Hermanby, “we 
have just time to take a look round the 
Picture—but what on earth can the 
matter be?” 

I turned and followed his eyes. 
Across the lawn a man was coming 
towards us. He was running when I 
first saw him, but the next moment he 
had stopped and was beating his head 
with his clenched hands. Then, with 
a fierce, despairing gesture, he started 
running again. 

“It’s Leathard, the keeper,” ex- 
claimed Hermanby, springing forward. 
“What is it?” he shouted. 

By this time the man had reeled up 
to us, and we could see his face dis- 
tinectly. Such an expression of wrath 
and despair I hope I may never see 
again. Once and again he strove to 
speak, but remained stammering, his 
hands clutching at his throat. 

“Hold up, man,” said Hermanby, 
sharply. “Pull yourself together.” 

With a great effort the keeper stead- 
ied himself, and managed to stammer 
out, 

“My boy! My boy! Killed! Those 
devils——” 

At the words Hermanby was racing 
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towards the lake with me close at his 
heels. It was, alas! too true. There 
lay the lad who had passed only so 
short a time before full of health and 
courage, dead. I can see every detail 
of the scene now, the placid lake cov- 
ered with beautiful water fowl, away, 
by itself, the great trumpeter, floating 
double, swan and shadow, the noble 
trees stirring their rich foliage to the 
summer air, the clear blue sky over- 
head, the tender turf beneath us, and 
at our feet the sign-manual of murder. 

Hermanby had himself in hand in a 
moment. He had fought with Paget’s 
Horse in South Africa, and was sea- 
soned to death and emergencies. 

“Dutton,” he said, quickly, “are you 
afraid to stay here alone?” 

“Afraid?” I asked in_ surprise, 
“Why?” 

“Because the murderer may be close 
here. I must leave you for a few 
minutes—it is imperative that we act 
at once. That poor fellow,” pointing 
to Leathard, who was kneeling in pitia- 
ble grief by his son’s body, “is no use. 
You see, the murderer might attack 
you.” 

“I only hope he does,” I said grimly, 
but I knew not what I said. 

Hermanby darted off in the direction 
of the main gates almost before the 
words were out of my mouth, and a lit- 
tle later I saw him hastening up to the 
Hall with a constable at his heels. At 
the same time the police inspector came 
up. 

We waited a few interminable min- 
utes in silence, broken only by the 
hoarse breathing of the stricken father. 
Then from the Hall came the whirr of 
a motor, and almost immediately after- 
wards a deep rich baying. A few mo- 
ments later Hermanby came tearing 
down with two grand bloodhounds in 
the leash. 

“Posted the men, Inspector?” he 
gasped. 


“Yes, my lord. They are picketed 
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one to every three hundred yards. Not 
a living thing can get out unseen in 
that direction,” pointing across the 
lake. 

“Good! Now 
shouted Hermanby, 
Hark to him, Hubert! 
Talbot!” 

The great hounds sniffed the corpse 
for a moment, and then sprang simul- 
taneously to the water’s edge, only a 
few feet distant. There they halted 
and threw up their heads with a long 
simultaneous howl. 

We rushed to the place. The reeds 
were broken down at the point as if by 
some heavy body. 

“The cunning devil,” exclaimed Her- 
manby, “he knows of my hounds and 
has taken to the water. But we'll 
have him yet. You, Inspector, wait 
here. You, Dutton, take Talbot round 
that side of the lake, I will go round 
this with Hubert.” . 

With tense muscles and every sense 
alert I followed the hound. In and 
out among the trees he wound, sniffing 
excitedly, but never breaking into mu- 
sic. On and on we went, till through 
the undergrowth I caught a glimpse of 
a figure. I dropped the leash and ran 
in at it. It was Hermanby. Again 
and again we cast. Not a sign of a 
trail could the hounds lift. 

At length Hermanby gave 
chase. 

“He can’t be here, Dutton,” he said, 
“but it may be he is hiding in the 
reeds. Take charge of the hounds, 
whilst I go to the punt.” 

He left me as he spoke, and shortly 
after I saw him push out on to the 
lake in a rusty old punt, used by the 
waterman who had charge of the birds. 
Every clump of reeds, each overhang: 
ing bush he searched, with the iron 
shod punt-pole poised to strike, but 
searched in vain. At last he came 
ashore. 

“You may call in the police, 


then, murderer,” 
“the game’s up. 
Hark to him, 


up the 


In- 
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spector,” he said discontentedly. ‘The 
man has not escaped this way.” 

“Might we not try the hounds in 
some other direction, my lord?” asked 
the Inspector. 

“Certainly, but we may as well have 
the assistance of your men. Mean- 
while, there is no reason why we 
should not begin.” 

Once more the hounds were brought 
to the body, and this time they struck 
up towards the Hall, but with less cer- 
tainty. Once or twice they turned on 
the trail, and finally came to a dead 
stand. Then, after sniffing for a mo- 
ment, they made back towards the 
lake. 

“They’ve been following Leathard,” 
growled Hermanby. “This is where 
we met him this morning. We must 
take a wider cast.” 

Almost at once the hounds picked 
up a scent and started at speed, tugging 
at their leashes and whining excitedly. 
Right across the Park they took us, 
and into a small copse. Here they 
zigzagged for a while, and then sped 
away down a drive, through a gate, 
and stopped at the door of a pretty 
cottage, wagging their tails and looking 
thoroughly pleased with themselves. 

Hermanby swore. 

“This is the keeper’s lodge. They 
have been on Leathard’s tracks again. 
It is provoking. I would back these 
hounds to have run the man down 
right away. There is something mys- 
terious here.” 

“I don’t think you have any reason 
to be disappointed with the hounds, 
my lord,” said the inspector, signifi- 
cantly. 

Hermanby looked at him angrily. He 
understood what he meant. Then he 
turned moodily towards the Hall, and 
we followed in silence. 

A motor was standing opposite the 
hall-door, and the chauffeur came to 
meet us. 

“Doctor Saville has gone down to the 
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lake to inspect the body, my lord, and 
has taken the policeman you left here 
with him. The policeman wants to see 
you very particular.” 

During our absence the corpse had 
been decently covered with a sheet and 
laid on a hurdle. Beside it were stand- 
ing two of the stable hands and a con- 
stable. At the edge of the lake, just 
where we had noticed the crushing of 
the reeds, a dapper little man in a gray 
suit, with his back to us, was peering 
into the water. A little further away, 
grief-stricken, were the keeper and his 
wife; but that is a picture I do not care 
to recollect, far less to describe. 

At the sound of our voices the little 
man turned round. 

“Ah! good morning, Lord Her- 
manby,” he _ said _ briskly. “Your 
motor caught me at home. Well, have 
you found anything?” 

Hermanby shook his head. 

“Can you make anything of it, doc- 


tor?” he asked. “It is, I presume, 
murder.” 
“I think so. I have been making all 


inquiries I could, and that poor fel- 
low”—indicating Leathard—‘“has been 
singularly lucid—singularly. He has 
recovered from the first shock, and his 


one idea now is revenge. The body 
was found there’—pointing to the 
water’s edge—“with the head and 


shoulders and part of the trunk im- 
mersed, but the legs and hips on dry 
land. The cause of death was un- 


questionably suffocation—i.e. drown- 
ing.” 

“But how came the body there, sir?” 
asked the inspector. “Have you 
any s 





The doctor made an impatient move- 
ment. 

“Wait!” he said. “I don’t want to be 
confused. The cause of death was 
unquestionably drowning, and what is 
remarkable—note this, inspector—is 
that the head and shoulders were 
pressed down and held under water for 
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a considerable time. If you look for 
yourselves, you will see the marks in 
the mud quite distinctly. Besides, the 
boy’s nostrils are full of mud that has, 
I think been forced in. Now, as to 
how the body came there. The num- 
ber of bruises are confusing, but most 
are old; got, I take it, in the scrimmage 
last week. There is, however, a large 
fresh bruise on the right cheek, and a 
small wound, or rather contusion and 
lesion—a cracked bruise, that is—just 
behind the left ear. Now, this injury 
has evidently been inflicted with some 
blunt but pointed instrument with con- 
siderable violence.” 

“Sufficient violence to cause death?” 
asked Hermanby. 

“Not in my opinion, so far as my 
present examination permits me to 
form one. Insensilbility, perhaps. My 
idea is that the poor boy was struck 
from behind and knocked senseless into 
the water. The murderer then seems 
to have held the head under until he 
was sure that his victim was dead.” 

“Have you any idea of the nature of 
the blunt instrument?’ asked the in- 
spector. “Might it not have been a 
knuckle?” 

The doctor considered a moment. 

“Possibly,” he said at length; “but 
I hardly think so. The blow might 
have been inflicted with a roughly cut 
cudgel; but I hardly think that either. 
No, I have no definite idea of the na- 
ture of the instrument. And now, 
constable, will you tell the inspector 
what you have found out?” 

The policeman stepped forward and 
made his report briskly and concisely. 

“I telephoned through to Wakeford, 
sir, as you ordered, for information as 
to the whereabouts of Davis. It ap- 
pears that shortly after midday, about 
the time the murder was committed, 
he, with some of his gang, was holding a 
kind of open-air meeting, and harangu- 
ing the crowd with a view of inciting 
them to join him in a raid on Lord 
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Hermanby’s property. The crowd, 
however, took a different view. They 
charged him with being the cause of 
their being deprived of admission to 
the park; and finally he and his fellows 
were pelted out of the street with 
refuse and mud. Some of them are 
reported to have been roughly han- 
dled.” 

“So,” said Hermanby, “it could not 
have been Davis; and we are as far off 
a clue to the murder as ever, if not 
farther.” 

The inspector motioned us with his 
hand. We walked with him till out of 
earshot of the group by the corpse. 

“There’s no good shutting our eyes 
to what is obvious, my lord,” he be- 
gan in a low voice. “There can be 
very little doubt what has happened. 
Whose trail did the hounds so persis- 
tently follow——” 


“You don’t mean,” broke in Her- 
manby, “that you think Leathard is 
guilty!” 


“I am afraid there can be no doubt 


about it. Of course it is not a case 
of murder, but of manslaughter. You 
can picture it for yourselves. The 


father and son have a quarrel, and the 
father loses his temper and strikes the 
son harder than he reckons, either with 
his fist or with a stick. The blow 
takes effect behind the ear, and proves 
fatal. Overwhelmed with grief and 
horror——” 

“The father,” interrupted the doctor, 
“picks up the son, forces his head and 
shoulders under water, and holds him 
there until death is made doubly cer- 
tain. You must find another theory, 
inspector.” 

The officer looked somewhat grav- 
elled and annoyed for a moment. Then 
his brow cleared. 

“I am thankful to say I believe I 
must,” he said. “All the same there 
must be some clue. The case must be 
dead simple; I never came on a sim- 
pler on the face of it. And yet it 
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beats me right away from the start.” 

“Well perhaps the coroner’s inquest 
will help to clear the matter up,” sug- 
gested the doctor. “You see, my ex- 
amination has been necessarHy only 
superficial. And now, Lord Hermanby, 
I can do no more good here, and have 
patients to attend to, so I'll say good- 
bye. I am afraid I must ask you to 
frank me back in your motor.” 

“Certainty,” assented Hermanby. 
“You may as well go with him, Dut- 
ton,” he continued, turning to me. 
“His house is on the way to Spabeck, 
so you can drop him, and then go on 
and bring back your luggage.” 

On my return Hermanby met me at 
the park gates with effusion. 

“I am glad you are back,” he said 
wearily. “This horrid business is get- 
ting on my nerves. Quite apart from 
the tragedy, I have had three detectives 
down here who have cross-examined 
till I am dead tired. They are fool- 
ing’—with vicious emphasis on the 
word—‘“round the lake now; to say 
nothing of a host of irresponsible chat- 
terers. One of them,” he ended grimly, 
“was good enough to suggest I was an 
ass; and I think he was right. Why, 
Dutton, did we come to overlook any- 
thing so obvious as the murderer hav- 
ing climbed a tree?” 

“And been treed by the hounds for 
an absolute certainty,” I commented. 
“T don’t think the folly is on your side. 
Take my advice. Go indoors, shut 
yourself up, have a smoke, and refuse 
to see anyone. I will do that for you. 
if necessary.” 

“Thanks, old chap,” he answered. “I 
will do as you suggest. By the way, 
don’t dress for dinner. Sit down 
booted and spurred, with your loins 


girded. I have premonition that some- 
thing will happen to-night. Don’t 
laugh at me.” 

I did not feel like laughing. The 


events of the day had got on my nerves 
too. 
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The evening closed down sultry and 
oppressive. The atmosphere pressed 
heavily. Every now and then, away 
in the west, a deep, prolonged threat- 
ening murmur harbingered the ap- 
proach of a storm. Near at hand, on 
the road, the wheels of passing vehicles 
grated on the ear with irritating inten- 
sity, and all around was 


the dull sound 
That from the mountains, previous to 
the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs 
the flood, 
And shakes the forest leaf without a 
breath. 

The harsh sound of the gong jarred 
startlingly on the troubled stillness. 
The dinner itself was excellent, but 
Hermanby ate little, and hardly talked 
at all. He seemed to be listening in- 
tently (he insisted on the windows be- 
ing wide open), and impatient to get 
the meal over. As soon as it was fin- 
ished he took me into the hall. 

“I have a pistol in my pocket,” he 
said; “but I don’t want to use that. 
Take a look round and select a weapon, 
in case—in case anything should hap- 
pen, you know.” 

The walls were hung with trophies of 
the chase and of battle of all lands 
and of all ages. The Hermanbys had 
been Nimrods and warriors from gen- 
eration to generation. 

“I don’t suppose anything will hap- 
pen,” I replied; “but this seems a bus- 
iness-like kind of stick. I'll take 
this.” 

As I spoke, I detached from below a 
South African shield one of those hard- 
wood Zulu clubs known as knob-ker- 
ries. Hermanby followed my exam- 
ple, opining that he could not do bet- 
ter. We then went out into the porch, 
where coffee and cigars were waiting 
for us. 

By this time the approach of the 
storm was visible. Great thunder 
clouds with livid edges, piled mass on 
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mass and giving a tremendous impres- 
sion of weight, were creeping up to the 
zenith, and along the horizon bright 
serpents of flame would flash into men- 
acing being and disappear. The thun- 
der was almost continuous. 

Above and around us, however, all 
was calm and still, and radiant with 
moonlight. Nearer and nearer drew 
the tempest, until we could hear the 
distant sough of the rain and feel the 
chill of it on our temples. Hermanby 
rose wearily. 

“There is no good waiting any 
longer,” he said. “No human being in 
his senses would stir out on such a 
night as this. I am sorry, old man, to 
have let you in for such a futile vigil; 
but——” 

From the lake came a quick, harsh 
challenging cry; then, in another voice. 
a shriek of wild terror, and shriek on 
shriek of agony and fear. I snatched 
my knob-kerrie and raced in the direc- 
tion of the sounds. I could hear Her- 
manby plunging along beside me. As 
we drew nearer, I caught a glimpse of 
a violent agitation of the water, and 
seemed to hear a noise of splashing. 
Then all was still. 

We pulled up at the margin of the 
lake and peered into the gloom. Her- 
manby struck a match—the air was 
still as in a closed room—and held it 
out at arm’s length. The next mo- 
ment he had sprung into the water. 

I saw him stoop—the lake was barely 
waist-leep there—and grasp at some- 
thing. Then with an effort he raised 
himself and waded to the bank, bear- 
ing in his arms the inanimate form of a 
man. At the same momeat, with the 
roar of a torrent, down came the rain. 

“I don’t think he’s quite dead,” 
panted Hermanby. “Help me to carry 
him up to the house. yently now, but 
quickly.” 

As he was speaking I had taken the 
body by the feet, whilst he lifted it by 
the shoulders, and we started. All at 
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once, just as we reached the porch, 
the man twisted himself, with incredi- 
ble strength and violence, from our 
hands. For a few moments he writhed, 
dreadfully convulsed, then lay very, 
very still. 

“This is horrible!” gasped Hermanby. 
“Come! It is all over. Let us carry 
him to the light.” 

We laid the body on a rug, and Her- 
manby switched on all the lights. We 
recoiled simultaneously. It was not 
the body—the body dreadfully dis- 
torted; it was not the face—the face 
bruised and mutilated—one eye had 
been driven in. It was the expression, 


the sense of fear in the expression; and - 


as we looked, the sense of fear gripped 
hard at our hearts. 

Hermanby at length forced himself 
to examine the disfigured features. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “it’s 
Mike Davis!” 

There was nothing to be done that 
night, but as early as possible on the 
following morning the police were com- 
municated with and the matter placed 
in their hands. They set to work with 
great diligence and intelligence, but ef- 
fected nothing. It was not to be ex- 
pected they should, as the torrential 
downpour of the night had washed 
away all possible traces of the mur- 
derer. Even the tracks of Hermanby 
and myself were obliterated. 

The autopsy was equally unsatisfac- 
tory. It was evident that both the 
victims had been attacked with a blunt 
instrument, the exact nature of which 
could not be identified, which was 
wielded with great violence. The ul- 
timate cause of death in the case of 
the boy was drowning; in that of the 
man, traumatic tetanus, which ac- 
counted for the violence of the convul- 
sion that had twisted the body from 


our hands. 

The object of Davis's presence was 
easily explained. His coat-pockets 
were found full of meal, which chemi- 
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cal analysis proved to be poisoned. His 
intention had been, without doubt, to 
avenge himself on Hermanby by the 
destruction of his water-fowl: but he 
had been struck down ere he could ex- 
ecute his dastardly design. 

The inevitable verdict was, of course, 
“Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown,” and official as 
well as popular opinion attributed the 
crime to some madman—a proposition 
to which the strange, inhuman nature 
of the cry that had first startled Her- 
manby and myself lent color. But of 
the murderer no trace was found. 

A week passed. There had been no 
recurrence of tragedy. Every night 
the police had patrolled the park and its 
environs in couples, taking with them, 
at their request, Hermanby’s blood- 
hounds, without coming on the faintest 
clue. The dreadful, mysterious visi- 
tant had apparently fled as silently and 
strangely as he had come. 

It was my last evening. On the 
morrow Hermanby was to start for 
Scotland; whilst I was forced to return 
to penal servitude in the detestable 
acreage of bricks and mortar on the 
Thames. All that afternoon Hermanby 
had been thinking, and just before din- 
ner he asked me, for the second time 
during my visit, not to dress. 

“I’m not satisfied yet about this bus- 
iness,” he explained. “Not one bit. 
Murder was committed. There is no 
doubt of that, and it is assumed—why, 
I don't know—that the murderer has 
left this part of the country. Bxcept 
for his handiwork, there has been no 
evidence of his presence, though the op- 
portunities of tracking him have been 
exceptional. Of course there has been 
no other murder; but that may be for a 
reason the police have, I think, over- 
looked. They have always patrolled 
the grourd in couples, whereas—and 
the significance of this point has only 
just occurred to me—both the victims 
were absolutely alone. Don’t you see 
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what I mean? Though two men to- 
gether might be perfectly safe, it does 
not follow that one, when alone, would 
not be attacked.” 

“There’s something in that,” I as- 
sented. “What do you propose to do?” 

“To make a last effort to-night and 
try to catch him, with myself as the 
bait. After dinner you and I will 
steal out. You will conceal yourself 
along the lower branches of that big 
fir tree—you know the one [I mean, 
close by the water—whilst I wander up 
and down in the open. Then, if he 
does come for me from behind, you 
sing out; and between us we ought to 
nab him easily.” 

“But supposing he bolts?” I sug- 
gested. 

“I have thought of that. I shall post 
Leathard on the far side of the lake 
with the bloodhounds. He will be 
perfectly safe with them to guard him, 
and, in case of a chase, we should run 
our man down inside five minutes, 
though he were the fleetest foot in 
England. What do you say? Are you 
game?” 

Naturally I did not hesitate. Indeed, 
I found myself looking forward to the 
possibility of an encounter with a mur- 
derer, who was also probably a mad- 
man, with an equanimity that ap- 
proached eagerness. 

It was an ideal night for our pur- 
pose, very still, with not too much 
moon. Stealthily we made our way 
to the fir tree. As soon as [I was 
posted, Hermanby stepped ostenta- 
tiously into the open; whilst I waited, 
ready to spring out, my knob-kerrie in 
my hand. 

All at once Hermanby turned and 
came quietly back. 

“Look out!” he whispered. “He's 
about somewhere. He's disturbed the 
old Trumpet-Major.” 

Through the darkness I could see the 
great bird flepping across the surface 
of the lake, evidently, I thought, scared 


from its reed bed. Hermanby walked 
into the open again. 

To my surprise, the swan did not 
settle in the water or turn at the sight 
of him. It flew on broad pinions past 
and over his head. ‘Then suddenly it 
swerved and darted straight at him. 

“Duck!” I had the presence of mind 
to shout. 

Hermanby obeyed at once, and so 
just avoided the full impact of the 
rushing body. Nevertheless, a passing 
blow from the strong wing struck him 
on the side of the head and brought 
him staggering to his knees. Before 
he could recover himself, the swan 
had wheeled, and with a fierce thrust 
of its bill sent him senseless to the 
ground. 

I rushed forward with my kerrie 
raised, shouting as I came to scare the 
brute. With incredible swiftness it 
swept itself from the ground, and, ut- 
tering a prolonged hoot of anger, 
dashed straight at my face. So dis- 
concerting, so terrifying was the aspect 
of this winged fury that it unsteadied 
me. I missed its head with the knob 
of my kerrie and only struck the body 
with the shaft. The blow checked the 
onset, but the violence of the shock 
sent the stick flying from my grasp. 

I sprang back to the fir tree. I 
realized that in the open I should have 
no chance, whereas the low branches 
would prevent the swan using its tre- 
mendous wings. In another moment 
it was on me. 

Just for a moment it poised itself. 
Then, drawing back its long neck, like 
a serpent about to strike, it darted 
straight at my face. I parried the 
thrust, but, quick as lightning, it 
struck again, driving its bill against my 
breast-bone and staggering me. Be- 
fore I could recover, with devilish cun- 
ning it dealt me a fearful blow on the 
shin, that brought me to the ground. 

As I fell I grappled it close to me, 
so as to avoid the buffeting of its 
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wings, and threw myself forward, in- 
tending to pinion it to the ground with 
my knees and wring its neck; but I had 
forgotten the sloping bank. The next 
moment I was in the water. 

I held on for dear life, hugging the 
body to me with my right arm, whilst 
with left hand I held hard the sinewy 
neck, in the hope of preventing its 
bringing its bill into play. I had no 
conception of the muscular strength 
of my dreadful antagonist. A heavy 
blow with the wing almost paralyzed 
my arm, and then, with a savage 
wrench, it twisted its neck free. An- 
other moment and the beak descended 
with stunning violence on my head. 

Through the whirring of my brain I 
could hear Leathard shouting, but I 
recognized, with a feeling of despair, 
that he must be too late. Once again 
I secured the neck. Once again it 
wrenched it free, and the fierce head 
shot triumphantly up to deal a finish- 
ing stroke. 

There was a crashing of brushwood, 
a dark form bounded from the bank, a 
heavy body struck me, driving me 
down under the water, and at the same 
moment the swan was torn from my 
grasp. I reeled to my feet and looked. 
There in the deep water a fearful strug- 
gle was going on. The great blood- 
hound Hubert had sprung to my rescue 
in the nick of time. 

The hugh bird was showering blows 
on the dog with its powerful wings, 
but the cruel jaws never relaxed. Even 
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as I watched, the hound shifted them 
till he had firm hold on the neck. 
There was a crunch, and the graceful, 
terrible head sank down and lay on the 
water, quite still. 

Thus was the mystery of Hermanby 
Lake cleared up. The Trumpeter had 
seen its mate butchered, and in revenge 
had turned on mankind. In both the 
previous cases it had, doubtless, waited 
till they were at the edge of the water, 
and then with one fierce charge sent 
them to their death, never leaving them 
till life was extinct. Without doubt, 
Hermanby would have been dashed 
into the lake but for my warning shout. 

Though bruised and battered and 
hurt, we were neither of us sufficiently 
injured to necessitate the postponement 
of our journey. Hermanby, indeed. 
seemed feverishly anxious to get away. 
As I was packing, he came inte my 
room. 

“T say, Dutton,” he said, “let me see 
your guide-book. The part about Her- 
mandy House, I mean.” 

I complied. He began to 
aloud. 

“Here we are—‘public coach’; that's 
all right. I shall take off the prohibi- 
tion. ‘River Herman artifi- 
cially broadened.’ Ah, yes! You can 
strike out ‘Swannery,’ old chap.” 

I looked up in some surprise. 


read 


“Yes. After last night, you under- 
stand! I shall sell my remaining 
swans. I don’t think I shall ever care 


to see another after last night.” 
Claude E. Benson. 





HUSBANDS, WIVES AND HOLIDAYS. 


The Bishop of London, claiming the 
license of bachelors, has offered some 
advice to husbands and wives. He 
tells them that in order to be truly 
happy they should be separated at reg- 
ular intervals. The happiness, we 


hasten to say, is not to be procured 


merely by the act of separation. No 
one would charge the Bishop of London 
with cynicism. The happiness he fore- 
sees is to be the result of a sense of 
contrast following upon the separation, 
and of a reinvigoration by a change 
from routine. The scheme is not to 
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break up happy homes—not to make a 
solitude and call it peace—but to make 
happy homes happier on the principle 
(in a gentle and reasonable form) of the 
woman who explained in the Police 
Court that she had hit her husband on 
the head because too much happiness 
was not good for him. Perhaps there 
is something in it. Sailors are said to 
make happy marriages because they 
are frequently away from home. But 
we must make reservations if we would 
not soon reach the logical conclusion 
that women would do well to marry 
men of whom they could say with Por- 
tia that they dote on their very ab- 
sence. Penelope said that it was worth 
the years of separation to have sight 
again of her husband. But all wives 
are not like Penelope, nor all husbands 
like Ulysses. There are wives like 
Clytemnestra, and husbands like The- 
seus. 

But what we have already written is 
really a popular gloss on what the 
Bishop said. He was speaking of the 
families of Bethnal Green; and those 
who live in mean streets are in a spe- 
cial case. The wife in such families 
cannot leave her house or her children 
year in and year out, or if she leaves 
her house she must take her children 
with her. Her vision is blocked by 
the houses in front and by the houses 
behind; she has no one to help her ex- 
cept under the special condition of ill- 
ness, when kindly neighbors may come 
to the rescue; the strain of manage- 
ment, when honestly borne, is unremit- 
ting and very severe. Such a woman 
needs change more than her husband, 
who shifts his centre of gravity twice a 
She works three times as hard 
as the ordinary domestic servant. But 
even in her case, does not a too strict 
application of the Bishop’s principle 
rest on a confusion of ideas? Whut 
she needs is relief for a short time from 
the burden of scrubbing and cooking, 
and of washing, dressing, 


day. 


and minding 
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her children. She wants the impulse 
of new ideas, however vague and in- 
complete in themselves,—something she 
can “bring back” with her to fortify 
and color her ordinary life, which may 
have become a dangerous monotony. 
But she does not want necessarily to 
be relieved of the company of her hus- 
band or her children. Probably the 
Bishop merely assumes, what must be 
true in nearly all cases in Bethnal 
Green, that she cannot get her change . 
unless she does go away from them. 
The husband cannot afford to take 
away his family bodily. If the wife 
goes for a holiday, she must go alone. 
So far so good. 

But episcopal approbation can be 
bent to many purposes. Already a 
gloss, much as we have stated it, has 
been put on the Bishop's principle, and 
it has become virtually an assertion 
that separation is essential to happi- 
ness. “Experience of life,’ says Mrs. 
Price Hughes in the Daily Chronicle, 
“has taught me that it would often be 
a very good thing if husbands and 
wives could take their holidays sepa- 
rately. When you are away from peo- 
ple you can see things more clearly; 
you realize their good points, indeed, 
their true character, apart from the lit- 
tle rubs and strains that must occur in 
everyday life. It is possible, even for 
people who are devoted to each other, 
to see too much of one another. We 
are all human, and a need for change 
is a human need. In a short separa- 
tion for a holiday things can be seen in 
their true perspective.” 

We are getting far away from the 
Bishop. The occasional relief of the 
poor overburdened woman, which is 
most desirable, becomes a scheme for 
separate holidays in families in which 
both the husband and wife can afford 
the time and the money for regular 
holidays. The wife, from her 
husband, is to put in her time repaint- 
ing her mental picture of him. If she 


away 
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does not return with a flattering por- 
trait, her holiday has been misspent. 
The same duty falls to him. While 
she is at Ilfracombe, let us say, he is at 
Brighton “seeing things in their true 
perspective” on the pier. If after his 
lonely sojourn he does not think that 
his wife compares favorably with all 
the other peeple he has seen, his holi- 
day has failed. We foresee numerous 
failures. What would happen would 
.be that both husband and wife, re- 
membering “the little rubs and strains” 
ef everyday life, as Mrs. Price Hughes 
says, would wonder how it was that 
the rubs and strains did not occur at 
Ilfracombe and Brighton. Each would 
compare the other unfavorably with 
the holiday acquaintances whose tem- 
pers were apparently proof against 
everything, and neither would make 
allowances for the difference of the cir- 
cumstances. Glaring faults of temper 
or reason are seldom discovered in 
easual acquaintances. Just as food 
tastes better in other people’s houses 
than in one’s own, so minds and char- 
acters with which we are not familiar 
have every chance of appearing rational 
and mellow. Now, we submit that if 
husbands and wives take their holidays 
together, they make annually a price- 
less discovery,—that the “rubs and 
strains” are less the result of incompat- 
ibility of temper, as the American Di- 
vorce Courts say, than of the stress of 
circumstances. 

And there are numerous other rea- 
sons why the universal application of 
the Bishop's principle would be absurd. 
There is the question of expense. There 
is also the question of opportunity. 
The average man who earns his living 
in a profession or in business can get 
away only for a month or six weeks 
every year. If he and his wife go 
their separate ways then, they rever 
associate with one another on the most 
favorable terms,—perhaps never dis- 
cover that they could enjoy themselves 
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without any “rubs and strains.” The 
expense, too, is increased; separate holi- 
days cost a good deal more. In or- 
der to separate very likely one of the 
two wouid have to stay at home. 
Whichever way the arrangement ended, 
in that case it would probably be a 
disaster. If the husband were left 
behind, the reunion would hardly be so 


gracious as in Browning’s “House- 
holder” :— 
Savage I was sitting in my house, late, 
lone, 
Dreary, weary, with the long day’s 
work: 
Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a 
stone: 
Tongue-tied now, now blaspheming 
like a Turk; 
When in a moment, just a knock, call, 
cry, 


Half a pang and all a rapture, there 
again were we!— 
“What, and is it really you again?” 
quoth I: 
“I again, what else did you expect?” 
quoth She. 
We have heard tell of a dejected 
Frenchman who was staying in an ho- 
tel abroad, and whose melancholy ap- 
pearance attracted the sympathy of an 
Englishman. “Can you wonder that I 
am depressed?” exclaimed the French- 
man. “Just think, I am on my honey- 
moon, but I have been compelled to 
come alone, as I was too poor to bring 
my wife!” A separation is unlike a 
quarrel; it does not take two to make 
it. Probably the quarrel comes after- 
wards; that is the worst of it. The 
united holiday is a subject of discourse 
all the year both in anticipation and 
retrospect. If the separate holiday 
brings ten new ideas into the common 
life of husband and wife, the united 
holiday brings a hundred. If husband 
and wife do not know how to take a 
holiday together, they not only do not 
know how to live together, but they are 
so ignorant as to throw away the only 
key which would unlock the door. 
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THE NEW BVOLUTION. 


It might seem only a curious coin- 
cidence that just when we have been 
celebrating the centenaries of Glad- 
stone and Darwin the two theories of 
Free Trade and Evolution, with which 
their great names are linked, should 
both be assailed with such vigor as 


renders their continued authority 
doubtful. But it is more than a coin- 
cidence. It is almost a _ necessity. 


When a great revolution has been ef- 
fected in the minds of men, the next 
generation accepts its’ teaching with 
blind enthusiasm; but the generation 
which follows after begins to discover 
difficulties and to ask awkward ques- 
tions. For however correct a theory 
may be in principle, its partisans inva- 
riably carry it too far after victory, 
committing themselves to dogmas 
which cannot effectively be established. 
When subsequent controversy arises 
they are compelled to defend these dog- 
mas, and in the confusion of their de- 
feat the true principle behind their 
original argument suffers eclipse. This 
is exactly what is happening with Dar- 
win’s theory of Evolution. The com- 
pleteness of its triumph in the minds 
of thinking men forty years ago was 
unduly facilitated by their discontent 
with the dogmas of religion at that 
time. The consequence has been that 
although Darwin himself was often 
careful to explain that his theory in- 
volved no denial of the existence of an 
Architect of the universe, the tendency 
of Darwinism has been against reli- 
gion, in the direction of dogmatic Athe- 
ism or Agnosticism. “There is no place 
for God in the merciless scheme of Na- 
ture” has been the cheerless creed of the 
orthodox Darwinists of the generation 
which is passing; but the newer genera- 
tion is beginning to ask healthy ques- 
tions about the manifest facts of life, 
which the Darwinists cannot answer. 


I do not mean to say that the princi- 
ple of Evolution is in danger. All 
thinking men are evolutionists in the 
same way that all thinking men are 
Free-traders at heart. The point 
where differences of opinion arise is in 
the application of the theory to the 
facts of life. We must accept the Evo- 
lution of the forms of life on earth as 
a scientific truth, even including the 
family relationship of man with the 
higher apes. We cannot deny the uni- 
versal struggle for existence in Nature, 
or the fact that Evolution proceeds by 
the success in that struggle of those in- 
dividuals or species which possess an 
advantage over others. This may look 
like accepting outright the dogmas of 
orthodox Darwinism, but the following 
question remains—What is it which 
struggles for existence in each crea- 
ture? The answer to the question is 
inevitable: that it is the Force of Life 
in each creature which keeps up the 
struggle. Now according to the Dar- 
winists the Force of Life does not work 
in any particular direction. The forms 
of life may, they say, vary in any direc- 
tion, and Natural Selection decides 
which variations are fittest to survive 
According to the New Evolutionist, on 
the other hand, the Force of Life is al- 
ways pushing forward in the direction 
of improvement: and Natural Selection 
is only the repressive and controlling 
action of the force of circumstances, 
which obstruct advancement at every 
turn and have compelled the single 
Force of Life which animates all Na- 
ture to advance along many devious 
lines of progress, resulting in the amaz- 
ing diversity of the forms of life to- 
day. According to this view the opera- 
tion of Natural Selection in the world 
of Nature is comparable only with the 
action of a gardener’s pair of shears, 

which can trim a plant into amy pecu- 
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liar shape provided that the plant con- 
tinues to grow and push upward but 
would be ineffective and useless with- 
out this growth. 

The opposing views being thus 
clearly defined, the question arises: On 
which side is the weight of scientific 
evidence? Is it “improvement” from 
within or “Natural Selection’ from 
without which directs the evolution of 
species? If “Natural Selection” were 
the ruling factor, the dominant types of 
each class of creatures would be those 
which are most fitted to survive through 
their complete adaptation to their sur- 
roundings. If, on the other hand, “im- 
provement” is the keynote of life, the 
dominant types of each class will be 
those which have succeeded in making 
a certain advance beyond the necessi- 
ties of life and exhibit excellence in 
form or conduct which cannot be ex- 
plained as the mere result of adaptation 
to their surroundings. I cannot find 
any dominant type of any class of 
creature whose evolution appears to 
have been limited to mere adaptation to 
circumstances. In no case is it merely 
the “fittest,” but always the “best,” 
which have survived: and the most 
striking characteristics of a species are 
often those which it ought not to pos- 
sess if Natural Selection were the 
guiding principle of its development. 
Whenever any class of creature has be- 
come conspicuous by the beauty of its 
coloring, the distinction of its form, the 
special character of its armament, the 
melody of its voice, or any other kind 
of excellence, we always see that its 
tendency is to advance still further in 
spite of circumstances. Instances can 
be freely quoted: from butterflies which 
have succeeded in becoming much more 
beautiful than the circumstances of 
their life require, to men and women 
whose goodness should be suicidal from 
the point of view of the struggle for ex- 


istence, yet whose type becomes 


more and more dominant as the ad- 
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vance of civilized humanity proceeds. 

How can a theory based upon “varia- 
tion in any direction” and the “strug- 
gle for existence” explain the steady 
multiplication of the philanthropist and 
the missionary, which is characteristic 
of human progress? Such self-sacrific- 
ing types would infallibly be eliminated 
by Natural Selection of the Darwinian 
kind. There is no room for altruism 
in the deadly struggle for existence 
were it not that the Force of Life im- 
pels man forward in the direction of 
goodness and thus forces him to im 
prove from generation to generation. 
This improvement is the successful ad- 
vance of the Force of Life towards per- 
fect expression of the harmony of its 
existence in relation to all other forms 
of life. The beauty of the bird, but- 
terfly, or flower is only harmony of 
form and color. The goodness of man 
or woman is only harmony of con- 
science and conduct. The butterfly 
and the missionary, opposite types as 
they may seem, are both expressions in 
material form of the harmony which is 
the ruling principle of the single Force 
of Life that animates them both. Since 
the Darwinists are quite incapable of 
explaining upon Darwinian lines the 
beauty of the butterfly at one 
end of the scale of life or the 
goodness of the missionary at the 
other, or any intermediate type of 
excellence which might be _ selected 
—all such excellence being  un- 
necessary and even dangerous in the 
mere struggle for existence—their the- 
ory breaks down; and the New Evolu- 
tion—the theory that all the wonderful 
forms of life in the world are the re- 
sult of the constant striving of the 
Force of Life towards improvement— 
takes its place. 

The great value of the new theory is 
that it makes a substantial foundation 
of the bridge which neéds to be built 
across the chasm that the orthodox 
Darwinists have excavated during the 
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last forty years between science and 
religion. When science admits that 
Evolution is the result of the ceaseless 
advance of the Force of Life on earth, 
it cannot deny that such advance must 
be in the direction of the complete tri- 
umph of the Spirit, i.e. the Force of 
Life, over matter. We see the begin- 
ning of this victory in the achievements 
of civilized man. Its completion will 
be seen when the Force of Life is fully 
The Outlook. 


revealed in spiritual perfection. This 
is not the place perhaps to indicate in 
detail the points of agreement between 
this new theory of Evolution and the 
creed of Christianity, but we can read- 
ily understand that the “inspiration” 
of the writers of the Scriptures and the 
“revelations” which came to the proph- 
ets of old were the working of the 
Force of Life within them in spite of 
their bodily imperfections. 
E. Kay Robinson. 
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Emerson’s Journals have little in com- 
mon with other journals. They might 
have been written by starlight in a 
cave if the sides of the rock had been 
lined with books. In reality they cover 
twelve most important years—when he 
was at college, when he was a clergy- 
man, and when he was married for the 
first time. But circumstances as well 
as nature made him peculiar. The 
Emerson family was now threadbare, 
but it had noble traditions in the past. 
His widowed mother and his eccentric 
aunt were possessed with the fierce 
Puritan pride of family which insisted 
upon intellectual distinction and cov- 
eted with a pride that was not wholly 
of the other world a high place for their 
name among the select families of Bos- 
ton. They stinted themselves and 
stinted the boys that they might afford 
learning. The creed of the enthusias- 
tic women was but too acceptable to 
children “born to be educated.” They 
chopped the firewood, read classics in 
their spare time, and lay bare in all 
their sensitiveness to the “pressure of 
I know not how many literary influ- 
ences” with which the Emerson house- 
hold was charged. The influence of 
Aunt Mary, their father’s sister, was 


*“Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” Ed- 
ited by E. W. Emerson and W. Emerson 
Forbes. 1820-1832. Two vols. (Constable. 6s. 
net each volume.) 
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clearly the most powerful. There are 
general rough sketches of men of gen- 
ius in the family, and Miss Emerson 
rudely represented her nephew. She 
possessed the intense faith of the first 
Americans, together with a poetic imag- 
ination which made her doubt it. Her 
soul was always in conflict. She did 
not know whether she could suffer her 
nephews te reform the precious fabric, 
and yet was so full of new ideas her- 
self that she could not help imparting 
them. But, unlike them, she was only 
self-taught, and her fervor boiled 
within her, scalding those she loved 
best. “I love to be a vessel of cum- 
bersomeness to society,” she remarked. 
But the strange correspondence which 
she kept up with Ralph, although it is 
but half intelligible from difficulty of 
thought and inadequacy of language, 
shows us what an intense and erabbed 
business life was to a serious Ameri- 
can. 

With such voices urging him on 
Emerson went to school fully impressed 
with the importance of the intellect. 
But his journals do not show vanity 
so much as a painful desire to get the 
most out of himself and a precocious 
recognition of ends to be aimed at. 
His first object was to learn how to 
write. The early pages are written to 
the echo of great prose long before he 
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could fit words that gave his meaning 
into the rhythm. “He studied nature 
with a classical enthusiasm, and the 
constant activity of his mind endowed 
him with an energy of thought little 
short of inspiration.” Then he began 
to collect rare words out of the books 
he read:—‘Ill conditioned, Cameleon, 
Zeal, Whortleberry.” The frigid exer- 
cises upon “The Drama,” “Death,” 
“Providence” were useful also to decide 
the anxious question whether he be- 
longed ,to the society of distinguished 
men or not. But it was the responsi- 
bility and the labor of being great and 
not the joy that impressed him. His 
upbringing had early made him con- 
scious that he was exceptional, and 


school no doubt confirmed him. At 
any rate he could not share his 
thoughts with friends. Their argu- 


ments and views are never quoted be- 
side his own in the diary. The face 
of one Freshman attracted him, but “it 
would seem that this was an imaginary 
friendship. There is no evidence that 
the elder student ever brought himself 
to risk disenchantment by active ad- 
vances.” To make up for the absence 
of human interest we have the annals 
of the Pythologian Club. But although 
they show that Emerson occasionally 
read and listened to papers comparing 
love and ambition, marriage and celi- 
bacy, town life and country life, they 
give no impression of intimacy. Com- 
pared with the contemporary life of an 
Englishman at Oxford or Cambridge, 
the life of an American undergraduate 
seems unfortunately raw. Shelley took 
the world seriously enough, but Oxford 
was so full of prejudices that he could 
never settle into complacent self-im- 
provement; Cambridge made _ even 
Wordsworth drunk. But the great 


bare building at Harvard, which looks 
(in an engraving of. 1823) like a re- 
formatory in the middle of a desert, 
had no such traditions; its pupils were 
profoundly conscious that they had to 
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make them. Several volumes of the 
Journals are dedicated to “America,” 
as though to a cause. 

A weaker mind, shut up with its finger 
on its pulse, would have used a diary to 
revile its own unworthiness. But Emer- 
son’s diary merely confirms the im- 
pression he made on his friends; he ap- 


peared “kindly, affable, but self-con- 
tained apart, as if in a 
tower”; nor was he more emotional 


writing at midnight for his own eye; 
but we can guess the reason. It was 
because he had convictions. His inde- 
fatigable brain raised a problem out of 
every sight and incident; but they could 
be solved if he applied his intellect. 
Safe in this knowledge, which time as- 
sured, he could live alone, registering 
the development, relying more and 
more on his sufficiency, and coming to 
believe that by close scrutiny he could 
devise a system. Life at twenty-one 
made him ponder thoughts like these: 
“Books and Men; Civilization; Society 
and Solitude; Time; God within.” Nov- 
els, romances, and plays seemed for 
the most part written for “coxcombs 
and deficient persons.” The only voice 
that reached him from without was 
the voice of his Aunt Mary, tumultu- 
ous in fear lest he should lose his be- 
lief in original sin. Before he had de- 
veloped his theory of compensation, 
he was sometimes harassed by the ex- 
istence of evil; occasionally he accused 
himself of wasting time. But his com- 
posure is best proved by an elaborate 
essay headed “Myself.” There one 
quality is weighed with another, so 
that the character seems to balance 
serupulously. Yet he was conscious of 
a “signal defect,” which troubled him 
because it could destroy this balance 
more completely than its importance 
seemed to justify. Either he was with- 
out “address,” or there was a “levity 
of the understanding” or there was an 
“absence of common sympathies.” At 
any rate, he felt a “sore uneasiness in 
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the company of most men and women 
‘ even before women and chil- 
dren I am compelled to remember the 
poer boy who cried, ‘I told you, Father, 
they would find me out.’” To be a 
sage in one’s study, and a stumbling 
schoolboy out of it—that was the irony 
he had to face. 

Instead, however, of slipping into 
easier views, he went on with his spec- 
ulations; nor was he bitter against the 
world because it puzzled him. What 
he did was to assert that he could not 
be rejected because he held the uni- 
verse within him. Bach man, by find- 
ing out what he feels, discovers the 
laws of the universe; the essential 
thing, therefore, is to be as conscious of 
yourself as possible. 


He that explores the principles of 
architecture and detects the beauty of 
the proportions of a column, what doth 
he but ascertain one of the laws of his 
own mind? The Kingdom of 
God is within you. I hold fast 
to my old faith: that to each sou! is a 
solitary law, a several universe. 

Every man is a new creation: can do 
something best, has some intellectual 
modes or forms, or a character the gen- 
eral result of all, such as no other in 
the universe has. 


But this is different from selfishness; 
praise or blame or a reflection in the 
face of society—anything that made 
him remember himself discomfited him; 
a solitude as empty as possible, in 
which he could feel most acutely his 
contact with the universe, rejoiced 
him. “The more exclusively idiosyn- 
cratic a man is, the more general and 
infinite he is’—that was the justifica- 
tion of solitude, but the fruits depend 
upon the worth of the man. Small 
minds, imbibing this doctrine, turn 
their possessors into cranks and ego- 
ists, and a delicate mind is strained un- 
til it is too pure to act: there was Mr. 
Bradford, for example, who, “too mod- 
est and sensitive” to be a clergyman, 
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became a “teacher of classes for young 
ladies,” and was a “devoted gardener.” 
In Emerson the reason was strong 
enough to lift him beyond the tempta- 
tion of purifying his own soul. Yet 
it did not free him, in youth at least, 
from an interest in the distempers of 
his spirit which is unpleasantly profes- 
sional. Often in company and in soli- 
tude he was absorbed in regulating his 
sensations. “When I stamp througk 
the mud in dirty boots, I bug myself 
with the feeling of my immortality.” 
Only the bland and impersonal spirit 
which never left him makes such re- 
flections other than smug; they are of- 
ten dismal enough. But the wonder is 
that, treating as he does of platitudes 
and expounding them for our good, he 
yet contrives to make them glow se 
frequently. as if, next minute, they 
would illumine the world. He had the 
poet’s gift of turning far, abstract 
thoughts, if not into flesh and blood, 
at least into something firm and glit- 
tering. In the pages of his diary one 
ean see how his style slowly emerged 
from its wrappings, and became more 
definite and so strong that we can still 
read it even when the thought is too re- 
mote to hold us. He discovered that 
“No man can write well who thinks 
there is any choice of words for him. 

In good writing, every word 
means something. In good writing, 
words become one with things.” But 
the theory has something priggish 
about it. All good writing is honest in 
the sense that it says what the writer 
means; but Emerson did not see that 
one can write with phrases as well as 
with words. His sentences are made 
up of hard fragments each of which 
has been matched separately with the 
vision in his head. It is far rarer to 
find sentences which, lacking emphasis 
because the joints are perfect and the 
words common, yet grow together soe 
that you cannot dismember them, and 
are steeped in meaning and suggestion. 
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But what is true of his style is true 
of his mind. Aun austere life, spent in 
generalizing from one’s own emotions 
and in keeping their edges sharp, will 
not yield rich romantic pages, so deep 
that the more you gaze into them the 
more you see. Isolated, one loses the 
power of understanding why men and 
women do not live by rule, and the con- 
fusion of their feelings merely dis- 
tresses one. Emerson, born among 
half-taught people, in a new land, kept 
always the immature habit of conceiv- 
ing that a man is made up of separate 
qualities, which can be separately de- 
veloped and praised. It is a belief 
necessary to schoolmasters; and to some 
extent Emerson is always a _ school- 
master, making the world very simple 
for his scholars, a place of discipline 
and reward. But this simplicity, 
which is in his diaries as well as in his 
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finished works—for he was not to be 
“found out’—is the result not only of 
ignoring so much, but of such concen- 
tration upon a few things. By means 
of it he can produce an extraordinary 
effect of exaltation, as though the dis- 
embodied mind were staring at the 
truth. He takes us to a peak above 
the world, and all familiar things have 
shrunk into pinheads and faint grays 
and pinks upon the flat. There, with 
beating hearts, we enjoy the sensation 
of our own dizziness; there he is nat- 
ural and benign. But these exalta- 
tions are not practicable; they will not 
stand interruption. Where shall we 
lay the blame? Is he too simple, or 
are we too worn? But the beauty of 
his view is great, because it can rebuke 
us, even while we feel that he does not 
understand. 
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The happenings of the past month in 
Thibet have inevitably been regarded 
by most of us primarily as a chapter 
in the history of a mysterious theoc- 


racy. That certainly is their dramatic, 
their human, aspect. For some centu- 
ries, until Lord Curzon cast his eyes 
upon her, Thibet had had no history. 
One Dalai Lama after another had sat- 
isfactorily materialized the soul of 
Buddha in its infant body. Bach 
Dalai Lama in his turn had ceased to 
sin by living, towards the age of eight- 
een—an amiable habit that confirmed 
the priests who surrounded him in their 
faith in a Providence which left them 
perpetually the trustees and ministers 
of a minor. The sleepy round which 
consisted in the immaculate birth and 
more guilty death of Dalai Lamas was 
suddenly broken by one barbarian inva- 
sion, only to be followed by a perma- 
nent Chinese occupation. Twice in 
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five years the Incarnation of Buddha 
has fled from Lhasa—an accident to 
which, it may be, he owes his preserva- 
tion from the more humdrum and do- 
mestic perils which commonly menace 
his life at or about the age when he 
would normally aspire to rule. To- 
day he is at Darjeeling, a fugitive 
under the flag which was the first to 
invade his Alpine hermitage. One 
thinks of the episode as one thinks of 
the Babylonian captivity, of the pa- 
pacy at Avignon, or of the flight of Pio 
Nono to Naples during the brief episode 
of the Roman Republic. What man- 
ner of man he is, this Chinese Amban 
who has seized the sacred city—a Con- 
stable de Bourbon, or a minor Napo- 
leon—we do not know. The chances 
are that he is merely a commonplace 
Chinese official with the normal Celes- 
tial contempt for tributary peoples, 
backed in this instance by a faith in 
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the efficacy of rifles and discipline 
against gingals and anarchy. The de- 
velopment of the tragedy cannot fail to 
be interesting. There are factions 
among the Thibetans themselves. The 
Chinese appear to think that they can 
conjure the incarnation of Buddha 
from the Dalai Lama’s body, as easily 
as they can strip one of their own offi- 
cials of his yellow jacket. Russia, 
orthodox even in the disputes of other 
creeds, has come forward to champion 
the fugitive Pontiff in the name of her 
own Buddhist subjects. Our own 
voice, more deliberate, more secret, has 
yet to be heard at Peking. There are 
those who would like to see a Buddhist 
Pope comfortably settled in a British 
Avignon this side of the Himalayas. 
There are others, less imaginative, who 
would prefer to see the fugitive back 
Again in his impenetrable sanctuary. 
The less dramatic aspect of this 
frontier tragedy is, perhaps, the more 
interesting. The Thibetans are a 
proper subject for curiosity and ro- 
mance. But the Chinese must be taken 
more seriously. If the Thibetans have 
suffered, it is the Chinese who have 
acted. That, after all, is something of 
a portent, to be classed with the speak- 
ing ox in Livy. After centuries of im- 
mobility, amid which the tradition of 
conquest and expansion had utterly de- 
cayed, China appears as an aggressive 
Imperialist force. One can only guess 
at her motive for asserting the reality 
of her suzerainty over Thibet. The 
chances are that it was a calculation 
much like Lord Curzon’s. Hast and 
West, Peking and Simla, reason on 
closely parallel lines, when they con- 
ceive themselves to be faced with a 
problem in self-preservation. Thibet 
is the mountain-wall of China as well 
as of India, and the Chinese presuma- 
bly argued that they could use it as a 
barrier against Russia only by making 
their occupation effective. Whether 
they waited. as Lord Curzon did, to 
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entrap the Dalai Lama in any fresh co- 
quettings with St. Petersburg we do 
not know. The chances are that they 
were asserting themselves in one di- 
rection chiefly because they had met 
with a check in another. The Japanese, 
in recent months, have riveted their as- 
cendency yet more firmly upon Man- 
churia. The Chinese, apprehensive 
and wounded in their pride, turned to a 
quarter where, as yet, their claim of 
right is not disputed. That has inva- 
riably been the mechanics of all move- 
ment in the East. From the first ir- 
ruption of the nations down to the im- 
migrations of the Turks and Tartars, 
it has been some pressure from the fur- 
ther East which has sent the Oriental 
moving towards the West. In its way, 
this fresh development is a crude proof 
of returning vitality. It is rarely in a 
spiritual advance that a new flood of 
national life first shows itself. The 
easiest form of self-assertion is always 
in some claim to territory, some des 
perate effort to snatch a vanishing 
right. The Young Turks have become 
sensitive about Crete long before they 
have succeeded in putting their own 
house in order. The Chinese reassert 
their claim to Thibet, while the whole 
problem of their internal reorganization 
remains in suspense. So it is, alike in 
China and in Turkey, that the army is 
the first department of the sphere of 
government to transform itself, par- 
tially indeed, yet with a certain suc- 
cess, according to European models. 
The fragmentary news which reaches 
us in this country from China has sug- 
gested, as one reads it piecemeal, an 
undecided and unintelligible struggle 
between reaction and reform. The 
largest projects are launched, only to 
be overthrown by some Palace intrigue 
among the Manchus, the ladies of the 
Court, and the eunuchs. On a closer 
view, the course of events lends itself 
to a much more hopeful reading than 
that. The reaction can triumph in the 
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Palace, but it invariably succumbs to 
the inevitable movement of the times. 
There was a moment of extravagant 
hope when the late Emperor, under the 
guidance of the revolutionary philoso- 
pher, Kang-yu-Wei, was in process of 
transforming the heavens and the earth 
by a series of radical decrees. Men- 
aced by the Dowager-Empress, he sum- 
moned the reputed reformer, Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, to back him in Peking with 
his German-drilled troops. The re- 
former came, only to sell himself to 
the formidable old lady of the reaction. 
Very slowly, and by easy stages, the 
apparent traitor rose to power, and as 
he rose he made the Dowager-Empress 
herself, in spite of the Boxer move- 
ment, an instrument in the policy of re- 
form. The curse of opium was com- 
bated, the bureaucracy transformed, ed- 
ucation was advanced, the army re-or- 
ganized, commissioners for the study 
of Western institutions sent abroad, 
the local administration in several prov- 
inces reformed, and the whole Civil 
Service permeated by young officials, 
largely Cantonese, who had studied in 
Japanese or Buropean colleges. Then 
came the edict promising the gradual 
establishment of a Constitution within 
ten years. Once more the advance 
was broken. Yuan-Shih-Kai was dis- 
missed and disgraced, and it seemed 
that the influence of the more reaction- 
ary Manchus was once more in the 
ascendant. But the elected provincial 
councils none the less met last Octo- 
ber. They debated with dignity and 
good sense; they asserted their inde- 
pendence with success against the offi- 
The Nation. 
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cials who menaced it; they strength- 
ened their position by asking only for 
reforms which are concrete and practi- 
eal. 

The inference from these facts is 
fairly clear. The movement for re- 
form is now too broad and too popular 
to be at the mercy of personal acci- 
dents. The chances are that the few 
Chinese personalities whose names we 
happen to know are really much less 
important than we are apt to suppose. 
They reign in our minds in vacuo; in 
China they are two or three among 
hundreds of millions. The transfor- 
mation of the central government will 
probably be the last stage in a long evo- 
lution. What is vital and important is 
that, in the provinces and the cities, 
here faster and there slower, the work 
of reconstruction does go busily for- 
ward. The certainty of a revival is 
not in doubt. What is doubtful is 
only how far the quicker motions and 
assured position of Japan will enable 
her to dominate the heart of China, as 
she has dominated Korea and South 
Manchuria. It is in its bearing on 
this problem that this odd, spasmodic 
act of self-assertion in Thibet gains 
significance. It may, when we know 
more of it, turn out to be a move ac- 
tually inspired by the same Japanese 
influence which brought about the fall 
of the too-nationalist Yuan-Shih-Kai. 
It may, on tle other hand, be a spon- 
taneous act of calculating and far-see- 
ing self-defence. If it is the latter, 
then at last, even though it be with 
uncertain steps, China has begun to 
walk by herself. 
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Lord Rosebery’s splendid gift of his 
villa at Posilippo as a summer resi- 
dence for the British Ambassador in 
Italy makes us wonder whether gifts 
of this sort are recognized sufficiently 
by the nation, and whether Englishmen 
are encouraged as much as they might 
be to render such services to the State. 
For a valuable and useful gift is a 
real service to the State; and yet it is 
not generally applauded like other serv- 
ices from which it differs in degree but 
notin kind. A man wins fame, and of 
course deserves it, by devoting all his 
energy to the public service, or by risk- 
ing his life for his country. It does 
not come in every one’s way to do that. 
But there are thousands of men who 
are rich enough by inheritance, or have 
done well enough in business, to be the 
benefactors of the State, even after 
providing handsomely for their chil- 
dren. We do not say that the State 
should strike a cynical bargain with its 
benefactors, making it known that hon- 
ors are to be bought by benefactions. 
It will be said that there is enough of 
buying honors already according to an 
unproclaimed but well-understood tar- 
iff. Perhaps there is an arguable case, 
even so, for some men who profit by 
this easy route to public position; for 
there are conceivably some who sub- 
scribe to their party funds believing 
that through their party alone can they 
save the State, and who have no 
thought of what advantages they may 
get themselves. And if their party 
leaders—who presumably also believe 
that by them alone can the State be 
saved—do not reward them as the de- 
positaries and representatives of pub- 
lic virtue, who should? Virtue, indeed, 
though rare, may be found everywhere, 
but we need not argue the ethics of the 
purchase of titles. We are concerned 
here with the importance of making it 


plain that public gifts are a genuine 
way of helping the State, and with the 
question of how they should be ac- 
knowledged,—how an incentive can be 
offered to the “power of dole and dona- 
tive,” as Bacon called it, without de- 
moralizing the whole class of public 
donors. And we would emphasize in 
particular the value of that class of 
gifts to which Lord Rosebery’s contri- 
bution belongs. Men give generously, 
we know, to charities, hospitals, and so 
forth. But there is a kind of gift which 
adorns and dignifies the State, and 
which the State may, nevertheless, not 
be justified in buying freely for itself. 

Some Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have a practice of holding a 
thanksgiving service every year when 
the names of their benefactors are read 
out. These men had nothing to gain 
from their Colleges, for Colleges cannot 
bestow honors as a University itself 
can. Their gifts were an act of filial 
piety, and their names are not forgot- 
ten by the authorities of the Colleges, 
although most of them have never been 
heard of by the fleeting generations of 
undergraduates. It would not be pos- 
sible for the State to have the roll of 
its benefactors publicly read out at 
certain times, even though it should be 
a roll, not of great statesmen, soldiers, 
and sailors, but of those who had given 
to the State the equivalents of the 
plate, the buildings, or the scholarship 
funds which are given to Colleges. But 
why should not the State in the case of 
a particularly valuable gift accord to 
the donor the thanks of Parliament? 
No man can have a higher honor than 
that. If the same recognition which 
was bestowed on Wellington and Nel- 
son for their victories, and on great ad- 
ministrators for their labors abroad, 
were open to donors to the State, the 
class of donors would be dignified, and 
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its ranks, we should expect, enormously 
swelled. Very few men could aspire 
to the thanks of Parliament, but all 
would know that in their humble way 
they were doing what in its highest 
form was ranked with the greatest pos- 
sible service to the country. Magnum 
donum, magna gratia should be at least 
as true as vile donum, vilis gratia. It 
would soon be perfectly well under- 
stood that the class of donors which we 
are imagining would be paid back in 
public consideration and esteem. The 
principle that he who gives public gifts 
should receive public honor is laid 
down in “Piers Plowman,” and there- 
fore has a literary pedigree. 

But this is not the only way in which 
donors should be encouraged to come 
forward. There are ways less direct, 
but not less effectual. Those, for ex- 
ample, who leave pictures to the nation 
are in the nature of things men who 
desire to be assured that every precau- 
tion shall be taken to treat their pic- 
tures with proper care, and to secure 
that they shall be shown to the great- 
est advantage to the public for whose 
benefit they are bequeathed. For an 
illustration of how not to encourage 
donors we need not look further than 
the management of the National Gal- 
lery some years ago, when the building 
with its priceless treasures was for a 
long time in continual danger from the 
inflammable buildings behind it. Any 
owner of pictures who had thoughts of 
giving them to the nation might have 
been excused for refusing to submit 
them to such risks. That danger has 
happily been removed, but the lesson 
is worth remembering. Another way 
in which the State should encourage 
the private donor is by a rearrangement 
of the Death-duties. Unless we are 
mistaken, as the law stands at present 
the value of any gift bequeathed to the 
nation is reckoned in with the other 
personalty of the donor for the purpose 
of estimating the scale on which the 
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We hold that 
anything left to the nation should be 
expressly excluded from thus ranking 
with the rest of the personalty. 

Every one who has seen Lord Rose- 


duties are to be paid. 


bery’s villa at Posilippo, and has 
marked its incomparable position and 
the exquisite views of Vesuvius and the 
Bay of Naples, need not be told that 
it is a gift of high worth. The fees 
of nearly three thousand pounds which 
have to be paid for its transference 
suggest its material value. The staff 
of the Embassy in Rome have to carry 
on their diplomatic work during the 
early autumn in most undesirable, and 
even dangerous, conditions. Therefore 
there has long been a need for a house 
not too far from the capital which 
could be used as the house at Therapia, 
open to the breezes that sweep down 
the Bosphorus from the Black Sea, is 
used by the staff of the Embassy at 
Constantinople. Lord Rosebery could 
scarcely have set a better example, and 
we hope it will be followed. 

The encouragement of public gifts 
which are not in their nature charita- 
ble, but go to increase the splendor and 
amenity of the State rather than to 
help the poor and the deserving, is 
necessary in America as well as in 
England. Americans give to Universi- 
ties, hospitals, and similar institutions 
on a scale of munificence which can 
only be described as princely in its pro- 
fusion. In the matter of direct gifts to 
the State in its sovereign capacity the 
multi-millionaires of the Transatlantic 
branch of our race are, however, much 
less munificent. Yet there are plenty 
of opportunities for adorning and dig- 
nifying the national administration. If 
we were asked to name one of the most 
obvious opportunities Americans have 
for practising the art of public giving 
we should say it is to provide an Amer- 
ican Embassy in London worthy of the 
United States. At present the Ambassa- 
dor, though he has a permanent office, 
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has to hire a house to serve him as his 
piece of American soil within the 
United Kingdom. What a gift it 
would be if some American millionaire 
eould give one of the great houses of 
London to his country as a London Em- 
bassy! One understands and likes the 
traditional simplicity which has distin- 
guished the practical conduct of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, yet American Ambas- 
sadors do live nowadays in places like 
Dorchester House, and it would be bet- 
ter that their Government should own 
The Spectator. 
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them than that individual Ambassadors 
should hire them. Here is a chance for 
an American to add to the corporate 
dignity of his nation without putting 
any burden on the taxpayer. Reticence 
in public expenditure is undoubtedly a 
virtue. By all means let it be prac- 
tised, but let the rich citizens take it 
on themselves to maintain the “pomp 
and circumstance” of their country’s 
representative in a capital which will 
never, we trust, be regarded by them 
as foreign. 
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In “New York Society on Parade,” 
Mr. Ralph Pulitzer and Mr. Howard 
Chandler Christy combine to produce a 
volume of clearly written prose, and 
pictures of exceedingly well-dressed 
men and women, dining, dancing, and 
otherwise amusing themselves. The 
artist leaves them with good looks at 
least; the author describes them as 
hard, mercenary, and all but despicable 
in selfishness. The book is evidently 
meant for two classes of readers; those 
described in these pages, and those to 
whom the private ball room, the box 
at the opera, the costly dinner-party are 
far-off visions, purely objects of faith. 
The former will probably be indifferent, 
the latter will feel instructed or horri- 
fied according to temperament. Both 
will find the little volume elegant and 
tasteful. Harper & Brothers. 


Nothing new to be expected except 
from Africa. There is quite enough to 
come thence in the way of hunting sto- 
ries and pictures of white men bearing 
their burden nobly, and of black men 
whose savagery has strange touches of 
humor, and new scenery and natural 
curiosities. Whatever Mr. Roosevelt’s 
book may be when it comes, Mr. BE. B. 
Bronson’s “In Closed Territory,” cov- 


ering the same ground, abounds in nov- 
elty. This was to be expected as a , 
party sent to fix the boundary between 
British and German East Africa were 
the only previous visitors to this region, 
but possibly nobody was quite prepared 
for seeing such clever animals as the 
leopard who, having killed two ante- 
lope, concealed them in a tree head to 
tail, twisting the legs to preserve the 
balance. Very interesting photographs 
illustrate the book, which is a brisk and 
awakening narrative. A C. McClurg & 
Co. 


In spite of “Elizabeth” and all the 
other garden ladies the dweller in cit- 
ies will prefer to do her gardening in- 
doors, rather than in the publicity of 
the open air, and Mr. Eben E. Rex- 
ford’s “Indoor Gardening” comes in 
good time with the seedsman’s cata- 
logues. He seems to have thought of 
all house plant lovers, from the child 
with one flower pot to the enthusiastic 
adult with window boxes, bay win- 
dows, plant rooms, verandas, glasses 
and flower pots of all shapes and sizes, 
and he has advice for the growers of 
all manner of plants at all manner of 
times and in all manner of emergencies. 
He writes without technicalities and 
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his book would give a child lover of 
flowers and plants the best of training 
and suggest to him as much work as 
would suffice for a life time. The au- 
thor’s two earlier books make a full 
equipment for the outdoor gardener: if 
also provided with this, the plant lover 
need ask no addition to her library. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


Mr. Edward A. Steiner’s “The Immi- 
grant Tide, its Ebb and Flow,” is not 
absolutely unique in its spirit, but its 
author belongs to a very small group, 
the men who are defending the unde- 
sirable immigrant against those unable 
to see that his wish to enter this coun- 
try is equivalent to the right to enter 
in and dwell here. Without attempt- 


ing to decide which of the disputants is 
in the right, it is good to note that 
when Mr. Steiner journeys with the im- 
migrants he ministers tenderly to them, 
especially to the children and that he 
gave himself and his time most lav- 


ishly to the two tasks undertaken by 
him, in writing this book, that of show- 
ing how the returned immigrant affects 
his people, and that of interpreting the 
relation and attitude of the various 
races towards our institutions and their 
influence upon them. To this end he 
has travelled much in Southern and 
South Eastern Europe and he has as- 
sociated familiarly with the immigrant 
in this country and with his American 
contemners, and he detects many a 
flaw in the accusations brought against 
the new comer. His book lacks 
method and is less effective than it 
would be if properly arranged, but it is 
worth the study of all Americans and 
especially of the perfectly self-satisfied. 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. 


Among conservative theologians of 
to-day no one, perhaps, holds a higher 
place than Dr. James Orr of Glasgow. 
His discussion of “The Problem of the 
Old Testament considered with refer- 
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ence to Recent Criticism,’ published 
two or three years ago, is much the 
keenest and most convincing reply to 
the more radical of the higher critics 
which has appeared; and his later work 
“The Bible Under Trial,” although less 
consecutive and comprehensive, was 
marked by the same acumen and the 
same occasional flavor of Scotch 
humor. His latest book, “Side-Lights 
on Christian Doctrine” (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son), contains a series of addresses 
given at various Bible schools and con- 
ferences in this country on the au- 
thor’s visit two years ago. They are 
studies of the gravest and most fun- 
damental theological questions,—the 
names and attributes of God, the Trin- 
ity of God, creation and Providence, 
man and sin, Christ and salvation, the 
Spirit in salvation, and eternity and 
its issues. These are treated from the 
conservative point of view with ad- 
mirable force and lucidity and with a 
strength of personal conviction which 
gives them a strong appeal. 


The six little plays which Miss Beu- 
lah Marie Dix includes in her pretty 
volume entitled “‘Alison’s Lad” are mat- 
ter to bring a believer in the New Drama 
and the Destiny of the New Dramatist 
to despair. The painfully misunder- 
stood wives, the husbands with birds 
of prey gnawing at their hearts, the 
parents who eye their offspring askance 
are mercifully absent; so is the crawl- 
ing, dragging, trailing action that 
would take forty years to put a girdle 
around a flour barrel. Instead one has 
groups of soldiers almost face to face 
with death but looking him bravely in 
the eyes, two or three good villains 
and six well-constructed little plots. 
Moreover the end of none of the plays 
is revealed until the last word is 
spoken, and the stage effect would be 
excellent. The dialogue is conducted 
in phrases musical when necessary but 
as a rule terse and effective. The au- 
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thor says that the plays are not too 
difficult for amateurs; she might have 
added that they give sufficient oppor- 
tunities for the genius of the most 
highly endowed and long practised 
actors. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. George Edward Woodberry’s 
eight lectures on “Poetic Bnergy,” deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, in 1906, were among the chief lit- 
erary events of the winter, but dis- 
courses of the sort to which they belong 
are not truly or properly appreciated 
by the ear. The smooth flow of the 
English; the good logic of the argu- 
ment; the definite nature of the charac- 
terization in the six discourses on in- 
dividual authors could indeed be per- 
ceived but it is by reading, not by lis- 
tening, that one discerns the value of 
these perfectly independent pieces of 
criticism. Published in book form, the 
lectures are entitled “The Inspiration 
of Poetry,” the first is called “Poetic 
Madness,” and the last, “Inspiration.” 
The authors separately criticized are 
Marlowe, Camoens, Byron, Gray, Tasso 
and Lucretius, a company in which 
the bond of union seems to be that 
passages of their works so strikingly 
exhibit the quality of inspiration, the 
mysterious possession temporarily ex- 
alting a poet above himself, that it is 
discernible even to persons quite devoid 
ef critical ability. Examination will 
show that the group has been selected 
with great shrewdness, and an attempt 
to find six more i.iustrative of inspira- 
tion will probably end in failure. 
The effect of the eight lectures is that 
of perfect unity. The Macmillan 
Company. 


To know in precisely what words an 
observer describes him to a third per- 
son is a privilege unsought by the mod- 
est wise man, but he may receive some- 
thing resembling it from the American 
edition of the lectures delivered in 
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France on the Hyde foundation, The 
latest published course, that delivered 
in 1908-1909 by Professor Henry Van 
Dyke, appears as “The Spirit of Amer- 
ica.” There is no kinship between 
“The Spirit of America,” and Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “The American Spirit,” 
and yet both are real; the Englishman 
sees the working power of the race; the 
American sees the truly directing 
power, often invisible but always po- 
tent, and he perceives its ancestry and 
its growth. A little space he gives to the 
droll mutual misapprehension of Amer- 
ica and Europe, and then describes and 
defines the soul of the American people. 
The titles of the following discourses 
are Self Reliance and the Republic, 
Fair Play and Democracy, Will Power, 
Work and Wealth, Common Order and 
Social Co-operation, Personal Develop- 
ment and Education, Self Expression 
and Literature and in their pages there 
is nothing droll, nothing frivolous, and 
nothing even superficially ill-natured. 
The truth is that in selecting Dr. Van 
Dyke to deliver this course of lectures, 
Harvard chose a specimen of that rare 
type, the gentle American. He is influ- 
ential because he is gentle; and for the 
same reason he understands and he tells 
the truth. There may be stronger men 
in the college faculties, but there’ is 
none more trusted by the country in 
general. France it is to be hoped ac- 
cepted his statements as proved. His 
own countrymen should study them 
thoroughly. The Macmillan Company. 


If any survive of those who refused 
to see any great advance in art or mo- 
rality in Bret Harte’s introduction of 
the lost woman into American fiction, 
they must wonder at the changes 
wrought by forty years. Now, when 
such a woman appears in the novel or 
short story of the West, her chance of 
marrying the hero is rather better than 
that of a blameless heroine if the latter 
be tactless, or rigid in her theories of 
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life, and this is true even if the hero be 
an honest man, and except in his mat- 
rimonial ideals a gentleman, as Mr. 
Rex Beach’s “The Silver Horde” bears 


witness. When, as in Mr. Charles 


Tenney Jackson’s “The Day of Souls,” 
the hero is a gambler, a man capable of 
every species of dishonesty in 
politics, a man whose daily life blends 
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extravagant expenditure with incredi- 
ble sordidness in details, the event does 
not shock, but seems entirely natural. 
Neither man nor woman being fit for 
matrimony in the estimation of any 
Christian church, or in the opinion of 
any sociologist or psychologist, their 
marriage is less to be regretted than 
the alliance of either one with a decent 
person, although dangerecus to the State 
both as giving a bad example, and as 
affording the possibility of producing 
degenerate offspring. Granting this 
tendency to emphasize all physical 
unpleasantness, the reader with no 
taste for unvarnished ugliness can but 
wonder why the book was written, 
and must marvel at the author’s evi- 
dent satisfaction with the man and 
woman whom he leaves on the brink of 
marriage. He puts forward this pair as 
representing San Francisco and all 
America, a theory not likely to be 
found agreeable by either. It is one 
thing to be merciful to a repentant sin- 
ner; it is quite another to worship her 
or to make her the object of respectful 
admiration. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


According to the American  theo- 
rizer in child management, according 
to the American teacher and the 
American novelist the average Ameri- 
can parent suffers from general 
atrophy often localized in the spinal 
vertebra. With juvenile courts, cur- 
fews, probation visitors, public play- 
grounds, the American flag, sand-heaps, 
kindergarteners, supplementary read- 
ing, a daily meal provided by the city, 
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the police, educational centres, free 
medical advice and nursing, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, the intro- 
duction of free rides, and fire drills, all 
assembled to aid him, he is unable to 
keep one small child in decent, respect- 
ful subjection, much less to instruct 
him in proper behavior, least of all to 
make him a good citizen. For this 
cause do all manner of clubs hold meet- 
ings, whereat wondrous papers are read, 
and for this cause is a book like Mrs. 
Josephine Daskam Bacon's “The Biog- 
raphy of a Boy” written. The meet- 
ings are comically dull; the book is 
comically clever, and true to life—to 
the life of the American father and 
mother who try to be all things to all 
men, and leave their children to be 
governed by everybody but themselves. 
Mrs. Bacon’s stories of children have 
shown that her eyes are open to the 
absurdity of certain phases of modern 
pedagogy: “The Biography of a Boy” 
shows her acquaintance with certain 
current absurdities of parental behav- 
ior. The “Boy’s” mother practices 
farming and stock-breeding; is inter- 
ested in civic matters; thinks of every- 
thing but her son who thinks for him- 
self, waxes insolent and entirely insub- 
ordinate and is left under the influence 
of a boy’s camp, which is expected to 
fit him for a school kept by a man who 
can govern boys. It must not be 
thought that the mother is anything 
but well-intentioned, and she is super- 
ficially agreeable in spite of her mater- 
nal inefficiency; or that the boy is any 
more objectionable than any living 
creature untaught in obedience and 
self-sacrifice must be. His elders have 
never granted him his sacred right to 
the benefit of their experience; he can- 
not learn the world by himself and so 
the boys’ camp and the boarding 
school for him! His story is both in- 
teresting and profitable. Harper & 
Brothers. 





